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EUGENE FIELD, CHILDREN’S POET 


This statue of Eugene Field, children’s poet, is in the beautiful churchyard of 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, Kenilworth, Ill., where it is proposed to build 
a children’s chapel. % (Bowman Photo.) 


(See page 16) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


[All books listed in this column may be obtained 
from the publishers or from Morehouse-Gorham 


Co., 14 East 41st street, New York City.] 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 
The Faith We Declare. By Edwin Lewis. Cokes- 
bury press, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 235. $2.00. 
{The Fondren Lectures for 1939. 
Free Men. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
press, New York. Pp. 240. $2.00. 

§ The Third Series of the author’s Forest Essays. 
I Forgot to Say. By F. W. Boreham. Abingdon 

press, New York. Pp. 284. $1.75. 

{ The 32d bock of this well-known pastor and 

author. 


Abingdon 


Jesus and the Pursuit of Happiness. By William 
Thomson Hanzsche. Association press, New 
York. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


{| Essays by a Presbyterian pastor, author, and 


editor. 
Let Me Think. By H. A. Overstreet. Macmillan, 
Bk. New Yerk. Pp. 106. 60 cts. 


{ The first volume in the People’s Library, a 
new plan to increase the reading of serious books, 
especially by those persons whose reading is 
chiefly confined to magazines and newspapers 
and detective stories. 


What Use Is Religion? By Elmore M. McKee. 
Scribners, New York. Pp. 260. $2.00. 
{A presentation of religion as a powerful force 


for every era, by the rector of St. George’s 
church, New York. 


Why I Believe in God and Immortality. By George 
_ §. Foster. Fleming Revell, New York. Pp. 128. 


Boi.25, 
{An impressive book by a physician. 


Ss NEW TESTAMENT 
= Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus. 
= By Amos Niven Wilder. Harpers, New York. 


peicp 253. $2.50, 


_ {An introduction to the study of eschatology, 
- by the professor of New Testament interpreta- 
_ tion in Andever Newton theological school. 


The Religion of the New Testament. By Ernest 
William Parsons. Harpers, New York. Pp. 278. 
$2.50. 

{A study of the varieties of religious experience 
‘ _ revealed in the New Testament, by the professor 
of New Testament interpretation in Colgate- 
ie * ee divinity school. 

ee 


John and the Synoptic Gospels. By P. Gard- 


>; 
as 


in, New Yerk). Pp. 100. $1.25. 


study of the sources of the Fourth Gospel, 
| Cambridge scholar. 
John’s Christ the Basis of Religious Unity. 
John B. Cowden. F. L. Rowe, Cincinnati, 
o. Pp. 252. $2.00. : 
analysis and exposition of St. John’s Gos- 
Epistles and of the Book of Revelation, 
estions: for sermons and class study. 
Christ and the Early Church. By W. 
£51 petite Macmillan, 


for the use of schools 
Bible studs, are 
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Smith. Cambridge university press (Mac- 
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modern reader, with a full index. While some 
porticns are omitted and there are certain re- 
arrangements, the book will do much to increase 
the reading of the Scriptures, particularly by 
young people. 

Let the Bible Help You. By George Perry Dixon. 
Harpers, New York. Pp. 192. $1.50. 
{ A compilation, containing 1,500 Scriptural se- 
lections under 25 heads, such as For Students; 
For Business and Sales People; God, Our Friend, 
Protector, Guide; Love One Another. 

Making the Bible Live. By Georgia L. Chamberlin..- 
University of Chicago press, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 
383. $3.00. 


{ A valuable treatment of the books of the Old 
Testament and their importance in the life of 
today, by a noted scholar. 


The Prayer Book Psalter Revised. By G. A. Cooke. 


Oxford university press, New York. Pp. 195. 
SL.7'56 
{ A new version of Coverdale’s translation of 


the Psalms, in the light of modern scholarship, 
by the sometime regius professor of Hebrew and 
canon of Christ church, Oxford. 


John Wyclif and the English Bible. By Melvin M. 
Cammack. American Tract society, New Yerk. 


Pp. 289. $1.75. 


{ An excellent book on Wyclif and his transla- 
tion, with the translations as found in Wyclif’s 
sermons. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The History of Christianity in America. By Frank 
Grenville Beardsley. American Tract society, 
New York. Pp. 244. $1.50. 


Religions of Unbelief. By André Bremond, S. J. 
Bruce,-Milwaukee. Pp. 163. $1.75. 


A new and important volume in the Science 
and Culture Series, by the professor cf phil- 
osophy in Maison Saint-Louis, Jersey, England. 


Roman and Christian Imperialism. By J. West- 
EEE pes Macmillan, New York. Pp. 374. 
4.25. 


The Vatican as a World Power. By Joseph Bern- 
hart. Translated by George N. Shuster. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. Pp. 456. $4.00. 


The World’s Religions. By Charles S. Braden. 
Picked press, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 256. 
0% 


SERMONS AND PREACHING 


Holy Union. By Ernest Parry. Faith press. Im- 
eee by Morehouse-Gorham, New York. Pp. 
ZN cts. 


1 Devotional and practical treatment of the Holy 
Eucharist. Prepared first for the mission field, 
but excellent for general use in parishes. : 


Nine O'Clock Sermons. By Marcus Donovan. 
Mowbray. Imported by Morehouse-Gorham, 
New York. Pp. 108. $1.40. 


1 Brief address for the parish Communion, by 
the vicar of St. Agnes’ Kennington Park, Lon- 
don, who has taken a leading part in advancing 
the hour of the Sung Eucharist from eleven to 
nine o'clock on Sunday mornings. At this hour, 
congregations can come prepared to make their 
Communions. : . 


| MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


arriages Are Not Made in Heaven. By Janet 
Fowler Nelson. The Woman's press, New York. 


| Pp. 158. $1.50 ; 
| Matrimonial Shoals, By Royal D. Rocd, Detroit | 
ie Book compan) ' Detr t, Mich. Pp. 424, | 
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Heralds of Salvation. By Frank Grenville Bea 


| Paradise Planters: The Story of Brook F 


The Privilege of Age: Essays Secular an 


Szpteniber 6% 


Seven Lean Years. By T. J. Woofter, Jr. and E 
Winston. University of North Carolina p: 
Chapel Hill, N. C. ~ 


What Is Man? By Robert L. Calhoun. Associa 
press, New York. Pp. 78. 50 cts. ‘ 
{ Another new volume in the series of He 
Books on Religion. : 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A Christian Looks at the Jewish Question, 
Jacques Maritain. Longmans, Green, New Y 
Pp. 90. $1.00. 


Dictatorship in the Modern World. Edited by ¢ 
Stanton Ford. University of Minnesota pi 
Minneapolis, Minn. Pp. 363. $3.50. : 


The Problem of Palestine. By Maude Roy 
[Paper] Hutchison, London. Pp. 144. Sixpe 


Race. By Louis L. Snyder. Longmans, Green, } 


Yerk. Pp. 343. $3.00. 


Through Tragedy to Triumph. By Basil Mathe 
Friendship Press, New York. Pp. 195. $1.06 
r 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


All in the Day’s Work: An Autobiography. 
Ida M. Tarbell. Illustrated. Macmillan, } 
York. Pp. 412. $3.50. 


G. K. Chesterton. By Maurice Evans. Cambr 
university press (Macmillan), New York. 
157. $1.75. 


Fighting for Life: An Autobiography. By S. | 
phine Baker. Illustrated. Macmillan, 
York. Pp. 264. $2.75. 's 


Carter Glass: A Biography. By Rixey Smith | 
Norman Beasley. With an introducticn by } 
ator Herry Flood Boyd and a preface by Dou 


Southall Freeman. Illustrated. Longmans, G: 
Pp. 519. $3.00. 
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ley. American Tract society, New York. 
218. $1.25. 


Biographical sketches of 15 leading evangel 


I Married a Jew. Anonymous. Dodd, Mead, } 
York. Pp. 43. $1.00. p 


The Miracle of Haworth: A Bronté Study. 
trated. By Bertram White. Dutton, New Y 
Pp. 374... $3.50. 


Krishnamurti. By Lodowic Réhault. Translated 
Ina Harper. Frontispiece. Christopher publisl 
house, Boston. Pp. 268. $2.00: . 


George W. Truett: A Biography. By P. W. Ja 
apie d Macmillan, New York, Pp 
2.50. 


OTHER BOOKS 


The Macmillan Handbook of English. By 
ors ae Macmillan, New York. 


On the Humorous Side. Compiled by Wil 
Holub. Bruce, Milwaukee. Pp. 147. $1 


Katherine Burton. Longmans, Green, N 
Pp. 336. $2.50. ‘ : Te * 


By Vida Scudder. Dutton, New York 


$3.50. Se. : et 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ML communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
he Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


Exaggerating the Concordat 


.) THE EDITOR: It is with profound 
«egret that I find the proposed concordat 

the Presbyterians assuming a position 
ach exaggerated importance in our dis- 
yons on Church unity. It has been under- 
ed and headlined to such a degree that 
pverage person might consider it to be the 
Irbing passion of our Commission on Ap- 
“ches to Unity. From the time the con- 
lat was first proposed several members 
yur commission not only questioned its 
ent but also questioned the advisability 
vaunching a limited scheme in a field 
we the prospects of success were perilous- 
‘abious. To meet these objections the con- 
vat has been expanded, amended, and re- 
until its present condition is difficult of 
gnosis. Now a syllabus built around the 
yordat is about to be issued which implies 
jit is the sum and substance of what the 
¢commissions have to offer. 

is an unfortunate situation. We have 
uhed helpful and friendly relations with 
] Presbyterians (and with others also) 
kh no one of us would like to see jeopar- 
id. But we are rocking out of balance for 
sake of an experimental adventure which 
mly one of a number of projects before 
‘commission. If there were real unanimity 
ut it within the commission, the case 
ht be different. But there isn’t. ; 

(Rt. Rev.) FRANK E. WILSON, 
Bishop of Eau Claire. 

yau Claire, Wis. 


SSO: 
SOx, B..D.? 


(O THE EDITOR: The article in the 
| June 28th issue of THe Livinc CHURCH, 
ut the Morehouse Memorial Library sug- 
<s the thought that a short account of a 
vary in the Pacific Northwest may be of 
rest. 

‘he caption means “Diocesan; Portland, 
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were several small 


Oregon,” a library of nearly 8,000 volumes. 


lt was begun by Bishop Scott in 1854 (he 
brought with him a small collection) by 
gift and purchase. This was increased by 


| further accessions, all of which he left for 


future use of the Church, when he returned 
to the East in 1867. 

After the coming of Bishop Morris there 
accessions from various 
sources. The largest was the purchase in 
1900, of some 1,800 volumes belonging to 
a deceased friend, Dr. J. K. Murphy, Ger- 


| mantown, Pa. 


Several times Bishop Morris stated most 
clearly the need of a fireproof building for 
the protection of the library, which had been 
greatly enriched by gifts from Prof. R. H. 
Thornton, first dean of the Oregon law 
school. He had collected the volumes on 
various visits to Europe. But Bishop Morris, 
“the Builder,’ did not live to see the ac- 
complishment of his desire. 

In 1911 the present building, the gift of 
Miss Percival in memory of her brother, 
Dr. H. R. Percival, was secured by Bishop 
Scadding. It was intended to be the ofhcial 
center of the Church in Oregon. It was 
not adequate even then for the collection of 
books, and is even less so now; it is incon- 
venient, and by no means fireproof; though 
it ought to be for the safety of a collection 
of volumes which could never be replaced.... 

Our present need is an adequate build- 
ing, conveniently located, and _ fireproof; 
and a librarian to take charge of the 
library, and the small bequest left by Dr. 
Thornton. 

(Rev.) E. H. Crark, Registrar. 

Portland, Ore. 
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Alcohol and the Priest 


O THE EDITOR: About three years 

ago, when the effects of repeal were 
becoming manifest in a rising tide of drunk- 
enness and road crashes, I wrote to these 
columns, suggesting that the clergy by their 
lives set the example of self-denial and total 
abstinence rather than that of even moderate 
indulgence in liquor—an example and prac- 
tice which is a pitfall for many. 

Now that the following figures have been 
made public, I wish to renew this plea. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, an impartial 
organization, has placed on record the fol- 
lowing comparisons. In 1927, arrests for 
drunkenness per 100,000 of population were 
837.1; in 1937, 1,665.5 per 100,000. In other 
words, drunkenness in the nation, as reflected 
by arrests alone, has just about doubled. 
Moreover, the death rate from alcoholism 
has increased 85%. And the bureau reveals 
that the bootlegger is still on the job for in 
1937. (fiscal year) the government seized 
16,000 illicit stills. One of the late Mayo 
brothers declared that out of every ten per- 
sons who begin with moderate drinking, 
three will eventually become drunkards. 

The Archbishop of Melbourne has recently 


| written that in recalling his days as a parish 


priest in London, he found drink to be the’ 
greatest hindrance to leading a Christian 
life on the part of his parishioners. He 
strongly urges the clergy to stop using alco- 
hol themselves and to cease having it in their 
homes. Feeling the need to enlist public 
opinion on the side of those who wish to 
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ERE is the opportunity you 

have been looking for, an op- 
portunity to make your needs known 
to the active Anglican clergy and 
laymen of the Episcopal Church, an 
opportunity you can’t get in any 
other classified advertising medium. 
Use the Classified Advertising Sec- 
tion of THE LivING CHURCH ! 


a aha ee a eee ee ee 


Our Classified Section will bring 
you results you would not have be- 
lieved possible! Recently one atver- 
tiser received 12 replies to a keyed 
advertisement, another received 15, 
and still another received 36, in- 
cluding three special deliveries and 
one telegram. 


Whether it is something you have 
to sell, a cottage to rent, a position 
to offer, something you want to buy, 
or a position you need, the Classi- 
fied Section of THE Living CHURCH 
will put you in contact with the 
right clergymen or laymen. And at 
an extremely low cost! 


Turn to page 20 of this issue of 
Tur Living CHuRcH and look over 
the advertisements that are bring- 
ing results. You will find our ex- 
tremely low rates in a box in the 
center column of the Classified 
Section. 


And if you feel you want help in 
phrasing your advertisement, just 
note the fact when you send in your 
copy. We are always glad to be of 
assistance to our readers. 

— 
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The Church and the Crisis 


N July there met in Geneva an important group of 

35 Christian leaders, both clerical and lay, from IT 
countries of Europe, eastern Asia, and America. The group 
was a “board of strategy’ convened by the Provisional GCom- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches, to consider what 
contribution the Churches can make to justice, order, and 
peace in the present grave international crisis. 

The Findings of the group, now transmitted officially to 
the affiliated Churches, including our own, were gathered 
in a foreword and three sections: Presuppositions, The In- 
ternational Order, and Some Tasks of the Churches and 
Individual Christians. The complete Findings may be ob- 
tained from the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
avenue, New York, at 10 cts. a copy or 15 for $1.00. 
We publish herewith the concluding part of the last sec- 
tion, under the subheading The Immediate Task. 


HE Christian Church, which seeks to promote in- 
ternational justice and to eliminate wars, has in 
the present crisis a very definite task. 

The Church is not a political organization. It is not 
in a position to be accurately informed as to the precise 
diplomatic position. But we are of course aware of the 
fact that grave international differences exist, which need 
to be settled; and that grave mistrusts exist, which need 
to be allayed. We are equally aware of the fact that war 
may, at any day, be resorted to as a means of solution. 

Upon this situation we must pronounce certain moral 
judgments: 

War is an evil and non-Christian method. As the world 
is now organized it may to some seem an inevitable pro- 
cedure. But this is so only if no alternative possibilities of 
settlement exist. 

We believe that no decision secured by force of arms 
will be just and that, out of the evil forces thereby set in 
motion, more evil is bound to come. We believe that 
decision by negotiation, conference and methods of con- 
ciliation should always be an available alternative method. 

We believe that such procedures should be adopted, free 
of the menace of force; in a spirit of humility for past 
mistakes which all States have committed; with a recog- 


_ that all Christian men and women, acting as 
sts, shall not serve alcohol. “For the ordi- 
man and woman of today, the great 


this object. 


regularly and with great self-sacrifice toward 


nition that the existing status has no inherent sanctity 
since the world is a living and therefore a changing organ 
ism; but that change should and can be consistent with th 
preservation of basic human rights. We believe that thes 
views are in harmony with the fundamental moral prin 
ciples which we have contended to be derived from th 
Christian religion. We earnestly commend them to th 
consideration of Church and political leaders. 

We add a reference to two distinctive modes of Chris 
tian activity, each of which is directly related to the urgeni 
and instant situation of the present time. 

The first is that the Churches and all Christian peopl: 
should strive to make concrete our Lord’s injunction “Lovi 
your enemies.” The true Christian spirit of forgiveness doe 
not arise from a condoning of evil but from the knowledg: 
that we ourselves have been forgiven. To cultivate goodwil 
towards all, not only to those within but also to thos 
without the Christian fellowship; to spread the spirit o 
forgiveness and trust; to increase the habit of charitabli 
judgment; to widen knowledge and understanding of th 
causes of conflict—these things help to remove the psycho 
logical roots of war and are characteristic fruits of the spiri’ 
of Christ. 

The second is the call to prayer. Prayer is the supreme 
energy of the Christian. That prayer must be for peace 
and justice among the nations. God’s will is the most im 
portant factor in every problem. To seek to know tha’ 
will and receive power to perform it, Christians must con 
stantly turn to God in prayer. 


For the Christian to accept a counsel of despair wher 
difficulties increase and chaos threatens is to deny faith 
We believe that God presides over the destinies of nations 
as well as of individuals. When men in the grip of fear tend 
to rely upon their own unaided strength and wisdom, the 
Churches must proclaim boldly and clearly, “The Lord thy 
God reigneth.” They must proclaim that fact as a judg: 
ment, as a warning, and also as the basis’ of their faith and 
hope. The event is with God; and he that doeth the will 
of God shall stand in the power of His might. ‘a 
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try, we would be acting as Japan’s all 
that, in so doing, this country would be p 


is to substitute the ideal of service for 
at of selfishness. The best way to do this 
is, I believe, to rule out even a moderate use 
_ of alcohol.” He thinks alcohol is an unneces- 


the priest who drinks. 
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rch of Advent, San Francisco 
{E EDITOR: May we of the Church 
e Advent, San Francisco, bring to 
of your readers the special 


Certainly a terrible responsibility rests 


aking to pay off the mortgage | 


In writing to you, we have in mind a very 
considerable succession of devoted Church 
people from all-over the United States, and 
from a number of other countries as well, 
who always seek out the Church of the Ad- 
vent when in San Francisco. We know that 
these many friends of the parish are always 
interested in our life and work. 

The present amount of the mortgage on the — 
Church is about $2,500. 

_ We ask the prayers of the Church for this | 

proposed plan, and we shall be grateful for 

any opportunities of answering questions, 
~ 


| and of offering further information. 


__ (Rev.) CHARLES Pomeroy Oris, SSJE. 
San Francisco, . 
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In Defense of Japan — a ik 4 


ing the “part of Judas in the betrayal 
Chinese people.” ag 

This seems unreal. Impartial dealing 
all friendly foreign countries is neithe 
liance with, nor betrayal of, any one of 
Even if the Chinese people were unit 
hostility against Japan, our relation tc 


master, thus putting them on a pa 
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EDITORIALS anno COMMENTS 


1g VEN TS in Europe are moving too rapidly these days 

for adequate comment by a weekly periodical. As these 
_) words are written, armies are poised and ready for 
hflict while Hitler is preparing a reply to the note of the 
titish cabinet. Before they appear in print that answer will 
wubtless have been given, either in words or by force, and 
2 die may be cast for war or peace. 

In the event of war, European Christians have before them 
> gravest of considerations. We do not venture to point out 
‘them what their duty may be. We can only sympathize with 
em in this hour of crisis and remember them in our prayers 
id in the Holy Communion. 

But what is the duty of American Christians in this seri- 
1s hour? Are we not also called upon to make serious choices 
r good or evil? What implications does our Christian faith 
ld for us at this time when the whole world is poised on 
e brink of war? 

| & cannot presume to speak with authority. No one can 

y that such and such a course is the only Christian one to 
ee at this time. Christian ethics as regards modern war- 
re is not a sufficiently exact science to enable one to make 
finite pronouncements. But some things are clear, and in this 
torial we shall outline what in our opinion are the main 
lications of our joint status as Christians and as citizens of 
e United States of America. 

(1) First and foremost, we believe that American Chris- 
is should do everything possible to keep America out of 
ir. Our participation in a European conflict is not inevitable, 
d those Americans who speak as if it were are making it the 
re difficult for our country to remain neutral. The European 
ms are engaged in a dangerous game of power politics. 
me of them do so because they hope to gain strength and 
ywer by a change in national boundaries, or a re-distribution 
tural resources; others because they will gain more by 
maintenance of the status quo. Whether they will or not, 
an powers must play that dangerous game ; but gemenica 
‘not be drawn into it and should not. 

war comes to Europe, neither side can really win. The 
for, as M. Daladier pointed out in his letter last week 
er, will be destruction. Fear and chaos + were the 


It War Comes to Europe 


results of the last world war; increased fear and far greater 
chaos would result from a new world war. 

If it be said that we cannot stand by and see the democ- 
racies of Europe overcome by the totalitarian states, we reply, 
first, that there is no such clear-cut issue, and second, that our 
higher duty to humanity may be to preserve peace in this 
western hemisphere as a basis for future world peace. The 
old battle cry of making the world safe for democracy no 
longer rings true. Poland is not a democracy, and it is the 
preservation of her integrity that is the immediate point at 
issue. Moreover, as many able observers have pointed out, 
democracy is the first victim when modern war begins. Already 
both the French and the British have given their cabinets 
power to rule by decree—the very antithesis of democracy. 
Will it be possible to revoke that power after a disastrous and 
devastating war? 

If we would act from humanitarian motives, would it not 
be far better to remain out of the conflict and conserve our 
resources for the alleviating of war suffering and the binding 
up of wounds after the war is over? The Good Samaritan did 
not fly at the throats of the thieves who had attacked the . 
stranger on the Jericho road; he bound up his wounds and 
helped him get back on his feet. Had he become a party to the 
conflict he would have only added to the general disorder and 
would not have been able to act the good neighbor to the 
Vici. 5. 

(2) We must beware of propaganda—and not only ae 
propaganda of the countries we do not like, but also of those ' 
whom we regard” as our friends. The story of the part played 
by propaganda in the last war has been told so many times _ 
that it must be familiar to all of us. What we do not sufficiently — ’ 
realize is that propaganda will be an even greater force in the wa 
next war, and that indeed this destructive force is already as 
bombarding our shores. Former President Hoover, in an 
ticle in last month’s American Magazine, reprinted in 
September Reader’s Digest, calls attention to the fact t 
“certain types of propaganda are today fertilizing our 
our entry into war.” He points out as an example the t 
thought that i is so often suggested to us, that a gre 
Eurepe ‘is inevitable, that we must join in tha 
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tians will be confident that their prayers have played a la 
part in it than anyone can know. 

(7) Whether the inevitable peace conference comes be 
or after war, American Christians should insist that the p 
ultimately agreed upon shall be a just and merciful one. - 
seeds of the present “war of nerves’ which may become 
actual war even before these words are in print, were s 
twenty years ago when the victorious Allied nations fo: 
upon the conquered countries terms of such severity and 
miliation that they led first to the threat of Communism 


democracy will disappear from the eartn, and that if the 
European democracies fall we shall be the next victim. The 
premise on which this line of argument is based is at best a 
half truth; the conclusion is by no means inevitable. 

It is already difficult for Americans to see the situation 
clearly and not be governed by the propaganda that is con- 
stantly dinned into us by the press, the radio, and the other 
powerful instruments of modern publicity. How much greater 
the danger will be if war actually breaks on the other side 
of the Atlantic; when we shall be the victims of every trick 


of propaganda that either side is able to bring to bear upon us! 
(3) We must firmly resolve not to turn the fortunes of 


war to our own profit. It is a shamefully unChristian thing 


to gain wealth at the expense of suffering humanity. More- 
over, such a course inevitably involves us in the issues of the 
war itself, and could easily become the determining factor 
in involving our nation. A wave of idealism carried us into 
the war in 1917; but beneath that idealism was an ugly current 
of greed and profiteering. From 1914 to 1917 our bankers 
and industrialists had done everything they could to make 
money out of the needs of the belligerents. Because the Allies 


were able to buy from us and the Germans were not, our 


dollars bound us with a chain of gold to the Allied side, and 
played a very important part in drawing America into the 
conflict. Our present neutrality law is designed to make that 
impossible next time, but will it actually do so? Or will it 
be “modified” in a partisan manner as soon as war breaks out ? 
Far more important than any neutrality law is a right disposi- 


later to the actuality of godless and militant Naziism. 


UROPE and the world cannot have enduring peace vu 

the foundations of justice and mercy are laid. The t 
must come when the nations will voluntarily renov 
some measure of the absolute sovereignty that they now 
jealously guard, and become states in a commonwealth 
nations in which each member state has its fair share. ” 
League of Nations was a step in the right direction, but: 
cause it had its roots in an unjust and unmerciful war set 
ment and in an unChristian economic order it could not ft 
tion in the atmosphere of mutual confidence and co6pera’ 
that is essential. Not a new League of Nations with ey 
country trying to secure advantages for itself, but a gem 
United States of Europe is the goal that now seems so hx 
lessly remote, but that alone promises a lasting peace for 
nations of that unhappy continent. 
In July there was held in Geneva a small but impor 


conference under the auspices of the Provisional Commi 
of the World Council of Churches. It was a group of thi 
five men drawn from eleven countries “to consider w 
action is open to Churches and individual Christians, wi 
view to checking the drift towards war and to leading 
nearer to the establishment of an effective international ordé 
The very fact that this group of Christians, some from wart 
nations, others from countries imminently threatened by v 
could meet in constructive conference is significant. Statesr 
have not been able to arrange such a conference, but C 
tian leaders could. 

Even more important were the findings of this dis 
guished international group. Among them were noted lay: 
who have been officially connected with the Paris peace ¢ 
ference, the Hague peace conferences, the Reparations C 
mission, the Mandates Commission, the Lima Conference 
similar important diplomatic agencies, as well as bishops — 
other clergymen who are leaders of the ecumenical movem 
and of various national Churches. Our own Church 
represented by Bishop Oldham of Albany, who repo: 
sessions in our issue of August 23d. The important F 
of the group are now being released in this country 
Federal Council’s Department of International Justi 
Goodwill, and they should be studied by every tho 
American Christian.* The concluding part of their 
to the Churches is published on page 4 of this issue. 

Here is a courageous effort on the part of Christian 
to implement the general statements of the Oxford Co : 
on Life and Work and to provide a practical prog: 
faith in the power of prayer. Yet our Lord Himself Christians, faced. no longer with the theory but wi 1 th 

hat faith expressing itself in prayer is the greatest nent actuality of war. This is one of the most hop ful 
. we have at our disposal. It may be that the prayers of ligh 1g 
n jens f Chr 


tion on the part of our Christian people. 

(4) If war comes, American Christians will want to do 
everything possible to relieve suffering. It may be necessary 
for us to mobilize our American Red Cross, or to send. com- 
missions to supervise the feeding and care of conquered popu- 
lations, as in the case of Belgium during the early part of the 
last war. Such humanitarian interventions are acts of Christian 
charity, not of partisanship. 

(5) American Christians in the event of war should main- 
tain close and brotherly contact with the Christians of other 
= nations on both sides of the conflict so far as the exigencies of 
: _Wwar may permit. Here is a specific task for the Church itself 

and for all of its members. The Oxford Conference on Life 
and Work in 1937 called attention to the imperative need of 
a greater sense community on the part of Christians the world 
over. The very essence of Christianity is the belief of the 
fellowship of all humanity as sons of a common Father. God 
does not regard our nationality nor our political status. He 
looks upon us all as a loving Father does upon his children. It 
follows that we who call ourselves Christians must look upon 
( ir fellow-Christians and indeed all of our fellow-men as 
rothers. This is a statement so obvious that the most nominal 
hristian would agree to it in theory; but in practice all of us 
y it to a greater or less extent by our unbrotherly actions. 
(6) American Christians must pray in season and out for 
ce. Some of us are in positions of influence where our 
rds or our actions can be directly effective in the cause of 
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heads clear, our hearts open, and our knees dusty. We are 
children of God; He will not forsake us in this hour of 
need. 


re 


nistering to Students 


, AVE you a boy or girl going away to school or college 
. this month? If you are a rector, are there sons or daugh- 
jof your parishioners who are on their way to college or 
\ding school ? 
We hear constant complaints of the irreligious and even 
religious influences to which our young people are sub- 
ed in secular colleges and universities. It is true that many 
yomising boy or girl who has been duly baptized and con- 
sed, and brought up in a Church atmosphere, is lost to the 
erch when he goes away to college. This is a double tragedy ; 
sic for the Church because it weakens her leadership in the 
- generation, tragic for the individual because it means loss 
faith and a less abundant life. 
[There are two possible remedies for this situation. One 
» send Church boys and girls to Church schools and col- 
.s. Many of the best private schools are operated under the 
pices of the Episcopal Church, and most of these make a 
ere effort to present the Christian faith as the foundation 
earning and of life. Our Church colleges are pitifully few 
aumber, but strong in the building of Christian character. 
ey deserve the support of Church people. 
‘But if the young Churchman attends a school, college, or 
wersity not under the auspices of the Church, there is still 
‘reason why he should be left without the resources of his 
arch membership. There are few schools that do not have 
‘Episcopal church near by, and in the leading colleges and 
ersities student chaplains are actively at work. In recent 
ts the college campus has been recognized by our Church 
one of the most important pastoral and missionary fields. 
e Department of Christian Education and the Church 
‘iety for College Work are collaborating in a sincere and 
" ly successful effort to place well trained and well equipped 
nt chaplains on or near the campus of as many of the 
2 tenes and universities as possible. rare 
f you are a young person going away to school or college, 
it a point to look up the Episcopal student chaplain or 
‘or of the nearest Episcopal church as soon as possible. 
1 are a rector, a parent, or anyone interested in a young 
yn going away to school or college, be sure that his name 
1 school address are sent promptly to the student chaplain. 
ther page we publish advertisements of most of the 


under the name of the college or idiverine These 
containing the hours of services might well be sent 
ly to students concerned. In the case of institutions not 
erein, the name of the proper student chaplain may 

- a the Living Church Annual, or by writing to 


tear peanbeel By ste United Canfiell By 
n China. oe organization has announced 


soldiers in the barracks.” 
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PRAY WITH THE CHURCH 


By Frs. Hebert and Allenby, SSM 


Thankfulness 


l4tH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY SEPTEMBER 10TH 


66 7 ET us give thanks unto our Lord God.” “It is meet 

and right so to do,” ‘‘at all times and in all places,”’ 
especially, therefore, in our central act of worship (and the 
name “Eucharist”? means “Thanksgiving’’) ; giving thanks for 
“our creation and preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life; but, above all, for Thine inestimable love in the redemp- 
tion of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, for the means of 
grace, and for the hope of glory.”” The story in today’s Gospel, 
how only one out of ten lepers returned to give thanks to our 
Lord for healing, may serve as a reminder how ready we all 
are to neglect our duty of thanksgiving. 

St. Paul in the Epistle illustrates further what we have to 
be thankful for, by sketching out the Two Ways: the Way of 
Death, in his list of the “works of the flesh” (the sins of fallen 
human nature), from which we have been delivered; and the 
Way of Life, the life in the Holy Spirit, with its “fruits” of 
love, joy, peace, and the rest. 

And what is the secret of it? Simply the “faith, hope, and 
charity” of which the Collect speaks; and faith, hope, and 
charity are the attitude of a Christian looking away from him- 
self and toward God, and thus find their natural expression 
in thanksgiving. We are reminded further that the condition 
of “obtaining what God has promised” is to “love what He 
commands.” ‘ 


refugees suffering not only from the horrors of war, but from 
ravages of famine and flood. 

The appeal is a:timely one, and it should come with special 
urgency to Churchmen because of their interest in our mis- 
sionary work in China. Our own General Convention’s appeal 
for a $300,000 China Emergency Fund has not yet reached 
its full quota, though nearly two years have elapsed since the 
appeal was issued. We ask our readers not to forget, in their — 
concern over European developments, the very urgent need — 
in China for the very essentials of life, and we commend 10> : 
them anew both the appeal of our own Church and that of ba * 
United Council for Civilian Relief in China. 


4 ; ine 
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Through the Editor’s Window — 
CHOOLBOY “howlers” are a perennial source of am 
-ment. With the reopening of schools this month, these g 
old and new, from a collection gathered by the New South W 
Police News may bring a smile or two to crisis-frozen lips: _ 


“Julius Caesar-was renowned for his great strength. bie ; 
a bridge across the Rhine.” 
“The Minister of War i is the clergyman who preach 


“An abstract noun is the name of something wh 
existence—such as goodness.” 
“he opeaues isa — oe ee music c that only w wom 


The Ministry of the Word 


By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


HAT HAS HAPPENED to the preachers? What 
has become of preaching? These questions are con- 
stantly asked nowadays, and there seems to be a con- 
sensus of opinion that great preaching is a thing of the past. 
There is an art of preaching, worthy of serious study and 
practice, and the great preachers were genuine artists. Some 
of them possessed special personal gifts, or were assisted by 
accidents of personal appearance or unconscious style; but the 
essence of their power lay in three things. They had a grasp 
of eternal truth. They were masters of preaching technique 
that is to say, their utterances had some sort of homiletic 
distinction and elocutionary power. And, in the third place, 
they knew the minds of the people to whom they were preach- 
ing, knew their assumptions and habits of thought; and they 
knew their basic spiritual needs. 

I suppose American Churchmen will immediately think of 
Phillips Brooks, a great preacher and a great exponent of the 
art. When I was a student in a Methodist college, his Lectures 
on Preaching were recommended to us as the best available 
treatment of the subject, and no theological student can afford 
to neglect them even now. I do not know enough of Phillips 
Brooks to say whether he possessed any adventitious attraction 
of appearance or manner. But I know either through abundant 
testimony or from my own: observation a good deal about the 
great English preachers of the past 50 years. Liddon was 
scholarly and lucid. Scott Holland was powerful and prophetic. 
But the Church of England, considering its advantages, made 
a relatively poor figure at the close of the 19th century, as far 
as the pulpit was concerned. The growing Catholic movement 
numbered among its adherents crowds of young clergy who 
thought, in spite of the labors of Fr. Stanton, that preaching 
was a Protestant error, and this imbecile assumption crippled 
’ the prophetic power of the Anglican school which had the 
_ greatest message to deliver. But it was true, of course, that 
preaching was the great occupation of the Free Churches, and 

_ they produced a notable preaching tradition. 
Some of the great Nonconformist preachers did possess 
accidental gifts which fascinated people; but they possessed 
_ much more. Spurgeon had a miraculous voice, but he used it 
“e ce purpose of saying definite things. Dr. Parker had a 


earance and style of any managing director in a city office. 
eo looked like a rather tired schoolmaster. ne 


© Campbell, of all preachers, had the most extraordi- 
ventitious assets. He was quite young and _ his figure 
and frail; but his wealth of waving white hair 
a face Sthich would have been interesting in any 
, with its ascetic contour, its aggressive chin And 
mouth, se pbs that sometimes drearsed eaapoten 


the hearts of men and arraigning a nation before the thron 
God. After Campbell and Orchard had passed out of Eng 
Nonconformity, there were no more great Free Church pre 
ers in the land. Orchard has gone to Rome, and he has | 
very ill, and he does not preach now. Campbell is getting 
years, and the pulpit no longer claims his greatest pow 
And the Church of England, since the passing of the burn 
solitary star that was Studdert Kennedy, has no great prea 
in the proper sense. 


HAT is the reason? Why has the tradition of preack 

so apparently failed? It is not because there are’ 
longer any men having a grasp of eternal truth; for we 
such men, and they write books which scholars appreciate. 
I think, is the average preacher a poorer homilist or elocutio 
than his predecessor. I believe that we must look to the t 
of the necessary qualifications, if we are to understand 
position at this time. 

We have said that the mighty preachers of other 
“knew the minds of the people to whom they were preach 
knew their assumptions and habits of thought; and they k 
their basic spiritual needs.” But I wish to make it perfe 
plain that I do not imply any gross negligence upon the par 
modern preachers. Something has happened in the world, wh 
has made this third qualification immensely more difficult 
attain. Let me try to explain this. 

Fifty years ago, even 30 years ago, the secularism of | 
post-renaissance centuries had not reached its final phase. 
had not permeated our Western civilization as it does n 
Its power was not understood, for in spite of many con 
dictions there was still abroad in England and America 
assumption that any decent man was more or less Christiar 
heart. Christian standards were still professedly respected 
the generality of people; and it was those people whom 
preacher had to understand. But the case is seriously alter 
Life is now lived upon a background of admitted seculari 
The contemporary order suggests to men that they are cad ¢ 
in an impersonal process. The contemporary man has it 
in upon him by his contact with the world that he is onl y 
child of circumstance and the instrument of a mechanism) 
cannot understand. 2 

Thus the preacher has now the terrible task of comp 
hending the scope and assumptions of minds from whic 
raw material of religion has been driven away into the 
of the unconscious; and I do not know that the great prea 
of past generations would be any more successful than 
in solving the problem of “getting the gospel across” 
Obviously what preachers now need is the power to expo 
and to explode the secular assumptions which the m¢ 
man makes about himself, This is a task more difficul 
preaching to heathen who already have some sort 0 
We are to preach to those whom T. S. Eliot calls “oy 
godless people’- —knowing that a godless decency 
very long. And that is why soc ogy i is beco 
immense Bea for | 


NE of the perennial problems facing the Church, 
especially in times of retrenchment, is how to minister 
to small, dependent congregations. Not even our 

ygest and oldest dioceses are without congregations served 
non-resident clergymen who minister to two or more 

urches. Where towns are several miles apart the problem 
more serious. Only too often the work under this arrange- 
ynt remains static, and those responsible bewail the lack of 
pney to place resident clergymen in all towns. 
1 The associate mission plan is not new—it has been used in 
ious sections, and is being used today. Very often an 
yociate mission is set up to develop new work over a wide 
za. As a solution for the problem of old, non-self-supporting 
i-ishes, it can be satisfactory, too, as indicated by the Evans- 
de associate mission. 

This is an account of a work which has been done, for 
. Evansville associate mission is no more. It is possible, 

rrefore, to appraise the results in the southwestern corner 

[Indiana, in the diocese of Indianapolis. 

When the Rev. Joseph G. Moore became rector of St. 

jul’s church, Evansville, Ind., in 1932, there was no other 

sest within 50 miles in the diocese. St. Paul’s was founded 

1836, in the days of Bishop Jackson Kemper. As Evans- 

ile grew, the parish grew, and in time there were two 

sssions within the city, the Good Shepherd and Holy Inno- 
nts. Parishes were organized in the smaller towns nearby— 

. Stephen’s, New Harmony; St. John’s, Mount Vernon; 

. Luke’s, Cannelton; St. Andrew’s, Princeton. In the 1880's 

sre were three priests in Evansville and three others in the 
tlying towns. But as the 20th century wore on the whole 

ld suffered, as did many others. In 1932 the new rector 

St. Paul’s found himself quite alone. Years before the two 

ssions within the city had disbanded and the property had 

en sold. The other towns were practically without regular 
nistrations. 

Fr. Moore is keenly interested in social surveys in their 

lication to parish work, and he went to work investigating 

; immediate problem, and that of the whole field surrounding 

vansville. Soon he had a group of laymen and women inter- 

‘in the situation, especially in the lack of regular services 
the neighboring towns, 20 to 50 miles away. He took mem- 

s of the choir and others with him to New Harmony and 

- Vernon and conducted informal services in the closed 

ches, after having advertised the new venture well in 


the lay people interested were men who volunteered 
ular service as lay readers. During these six years three 
ve entered the ministry, studying for Holy Orders 
direction of the rector while carrying on their secular 
men are now in seminaries or are preparing to 


s growing staff, regular services were arranged 


New Harmony and M 


the work was 


owns. He found latent interest, and built upon it. | 


attended by members of the other congregations. Ka 


int Vernon, and 


‘The Evansville Associate Mission 


: A Story of Accomplishment 
by the Rev. George Ralph Madson 


Priest in Charge of St. Peter’s Church, Paris, Ky. 


up the interest, and members of St. Paul’s assisted at all times 
to make these affairs successful. 

In 1934 the diocese of Indianapolis officially recognized 
the associate mission as a unit. It consisted in the four con- 
gregations in New Harmony, Mount Vernon, Cannelton, and 
Princeton. None of this was new work, but the revival of 
old work. 

To further the work, St. Paul’s provided an assistant to 
the rector, and purchased two apartment houses, close to the 
church, which were repaired and turned into clergy houses. 
There the clergy and lay readers on the staff were housed. 
When the associate mission was in full swing there were 
usually two ordained men and two or three lay readers in 
addition to the rector, who was director of the mission. 


AVING opened up old churches, the Evansville people 
were not satisfied. After a survey of depressed areas in 
the city, in June, 1935, a frame building near the heart of the 
area of greatest juvenile delinquency was rented, and the a 
Good Shepherd neighborhood house was inaugurated. This 
was a new work, using the name of one of the defunct mis- 


sions. Work on a small scale was started, and was carried on i 
by volunteers among the lay people. Gradually the classes ie 
and. other activities have increased, and informal religious = 


services are held there. There is enough work there for at 
least one full-time worker, but the income is not yet available. 

When the property of Holy Innocents mission had been 
sold, the proceeds became a special fund. In 1934 that money 
was used to purchase a corner lot in the center of the newest 
and fastest-growing residential section of the city—a section a 
then poorly provided for religiously. In Epiphanytide, 1937, 
Epiphany mission was opened. The first unit, part of. the am 
proposed parish house, was dedicated, in which regular services 
and organizational meetings are conducted. ten 

Behind all these details of work done is the very important — 
matter of how that work was accomplished. During the four 
years of official existence, the Evansville associate missi 
‘developed a fine spirit of codperation. This was largely due te Oe 
the method of “government” of the whole. A mission boa d 
met quarterly to discuss the affairs of the mission. Each ¢ 
gregation was represented by two laymen. A treasurer ha 
the operating funds of the mission, contributed to by 
congregation as it was able. Out of this fund the exp 
the mission were paid. A small grant from the dioces 
to support the work. In 1937 most of the congregation 
pledges to the general Church’s program, too. 

The esprit de corps was demonstrated in vario 
activities. A central teacher training institute was ¢ 
each year for the whole Mission, and it was well a 
The social activities of the individual congregations | 


Sorts 


one great bazaar or other 


affair was held j 
benefit of all. 3 iene : 


h was very weak 


10 


been carried out. The chief difficulties in ministering to small, 
non-self-supporting parishes are of personnel and finance. Fr. 
Moore has had a corps of lay readers to help him all along. 
And there have been men, in business or professions, who have 
heard the call to the ordained ministry and have answered it, 
working on the mission staff while studying, and keeping their 
secular work to provide their living. Salaries have been small, 
but quarters were provided in the clergy houses. And the 
clergy houses contributed in another way to the success of the 
_ associate mission. The fellowship with fellow clergy, so sorely 
lacking for men in widely separated towns, was provided, to 
the benefit of all concerned. In a weekly staff meeting plans 
were discussed and difficulties ironed out. The corporate 
spiritual life was ministered to in a daily celebration of the 
Eucharist in the chapel of St. Paul’s, and in daily Evening 
' Prayer at six. Members of the staff lived in Evansville until 
1937 when one man moved to New Harmony. He returned 
each week for the staff meeting, however. Each man had his 
- schedule of Sunday and other services, of his pastoral calling 
and organization meetings. Most nights the whole staff was 
‘at home. The director visited each unit of the mission 
regularly. 

On December 31, 1937, the Evansville associate mission 
ceased to exist. New Harmony and Mount Vernon were being 
served by the priest in the former town, and that work became 
independent. Cannelton, the most distant of the towns, was 
transferred to the oversight of the rector of Bedford. The 
work in Princeton was discontinued—the lone failure of the 

associate mission. The associate mission had served its pur- 
pose. The missions had become stronger through their associ- 
ation together. St. Paul’s benefited greatly, proving that to 
help others is beneficial to the helper. The new work in 
Evansville—the Good Shepherd neighborhood house and 
Epiphany mission—are under the care of St. Paul’s, and to- 
gether are operated on the “greater parish” plan, served by 
_ the rector and his assistant and two lay readers. The neigh- 
-borhood house had 158 enrolled in September, 1938, and the 
work is done entirely by volunteers from the parish. Epiphany 
mission is growing, and has a choir and a Sunday school. 
The Evansville associate mission—any associate mission— 
cannot be a permanent arrangement. Either the work of the 
Church grows or it dies. This mission overcame the isolation 
of the smaller towns and let three of the missions grow strong, 
missions which had been presumed to be dead. One could not 
be revived. And new work at the center came into being. The 
___ association of the workers under the direction of one man, 
and the codperation of the lay people in Evansville and in 
re = the other towns, were essential to the mission. Given these 
_____ elements of unified direction and codperation it is possible that 
a good deal of small-place work which is non-self-supporting 
ight be developed and brought to self-support. 
. | las i wri has 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 
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English Recordings : 
issued by the Schot 


OPIES of the new recordings 
English Church Music this summer have beer 
ceived in this country. It is now possible for v 
obtain two very important helps for our Church Music. 
complete Merbecke Communion Service has been publi 
on a single record. A complete recording of Evening Ser 
minus the sermon, is obtainable on three discs. The ser 
are sung by the chapel choir of St. Nicolas college, Ck 
hurst, England. ; 

There has long been a need for just such records as tl 
While it is true there are available many records of se 
music, of various types and kinds, there are no sets of rec 
giving a complete service, with priest’s part, psalter, canti 
etc. This is partly due to the fact that our American rec 
ing firms are hesitant about putting out such a service, f 
ing that the wide divergency of opinions about such mat 
would hinder the sale of the records, and perhaps draw cen 
upon themselves for having issued such discs. 

But it would be possible to obtain such recordings if t 
were any body in the Church that could give an imprim: 
which would be acceptable to all groups. General Conver 
is the only body that could actually do this. Yet it does 
that our Joint Commission on Church Music might n 
some efforts along this line and perhaps obtain the appre 
at least, of General Convention. It is our firm belief 
records bearing the approval of the Joint Commission we 
be gratefully received by those who are striving to imp: 
the music in their parishes. Fy 

Evensong, as recorded by the Choir of St. Nicolas is 
actual service which was broadcast on January 29, 1¢ 
from the chapel. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
plainsong with faux-bourdon. They are settings developed 
Dr. Healy Willan, of Toronto. The Apostles’ Creed. 
accordance with the teaching of the S.E.C.M., is said, ra’ 
than sung or monotoned. It is held that this creed she 
always be said in the Divine Offices, rather than be sung. 

It is a real joy to have such a splendid rendition. of 
Merbecke service before us. Churches and choirmasters y 
use, or who plan to use, this setting are urged to obtain | 
record and pattern their own rendition along these lines. 

Two duets for boys’ voices are recorded on a sing 
The first is Handel’s “O lovely peace”: from “Judas M 
beus,”” and the second is “Brother James’ Air.” This is a. 
record, one of the most noticeable features being the 
of the boys. This record could well be played for n 
our own choirs to impress upon them the necessity 
possibiliy of, getting the words across. > ee 

_ The S.E.C.M. also has, in process of -preparatic 
recording of 24 hymns, which records are designed 
in leading gatherings of people where there is _ 
other musical instrument available. Altho 
records have been announced they hav 


_ The price of these records is no 


American piice about 


Those Who 


Are Strong 


By Mabel G. Shelton 


™ HE lay on a narrow hospital bed, this very dear friend, 
crushed and broken in one of those all too frequent auto- 
mobile accidents, and I could not help thinking as I 
bked at her, “What will have happened to that radiant 
nristian faith of hers? Will she be able to withstand this 
ttter trial with her usual sweet fortitude?” I almost dreaded 

see her for fear that she might be embittered. Hesitantly 
tinquired how she was feeling. With a smile as sweet as ever 
re gave my hand a reassuring pressure. “The pain is not too 
heat for me to bear,” she whispered, “since I don’t bear it 
bone.” 

A wave of emotion that was partly relief and partly grief 
vept over me and I could scarcely keep back the tears. No. 
ae had not lost her faith in the supreme rightness of things, 
ad there was no hint of rebellion in her tones. I sat down 

the chair by her bed feeling, as always, that she was still 
re stronger of the two of us. She might have been thinking 
se same thing when she said gently, “You know I have 
ways felt that those who are strong are asked to bear the 
«eatest burdens.” 

“But you are not strong,” I cried. “You're delicate, deli- 

ate and weak—and now this! How will you ever bear it joe 
“she smiled and patted my hand. ‘When my suffering is 
po great I pray, and oh, what a peaceful calm falls over me. 
1 ean forget the pains of the flesh, for I know there is some 
urpose back of all this. I am but a part of God’s great plan 
Le He is working through me for some purpose, and if I can 
t Ether any plan of His, then the trials of the flesh are as 
' ot! ing.” 
“T can’t believe it,” I cried rebelliously. “Surely God was 
-ot willing for this to happen to you. It’s just another tragedy 
Pf the reckless age of speed. No, Mary. God may hear your 
avers and comfort you in your suffering, but this is not a 
rt of His plan.” é 

“We shall see,’ she said gently, as the white-clad nurse 
motioned to me that my time was up. I turned in the doorway 
sx what I thought was a last look and received that sweet 
le of patience and fortitude. Tears I did not try to check 


38 


Jai y witnessed. 


WAS too restless to think of going home and decided to 
talk to the surgeon who had performed the delicate opera- 
Fins on. my friend’s fractured and crushed ankles. As I sat 
x iting until he was free to talk to me, I kept going over in 
my mind the things she had said to me. Was it possible that 
t was a purpose back of this? I remembered that not a 
w fell that He was not mindful of. But should her 
ye tried so sorely, I wondered. Her Christian influence 
n so far-reaching, her work in the church so indis- 
hy should that work be interrupted like this? Did 
really happen for the best ? » seth sais 
a ed man who was her physician could 
hol Gieseiatestions, syho 1 finally sat 
i Ss 


m, gray-h 


inded me as I groped my way along the hall and down the _ 
which seemed to echo to the grief-and sorrow they 


~ in the hospital 12 hours or longer. I don’t recall mu 


fortitude—well, the practice of surgery would be a more in- 
spiring thing.” 

He intimated that she might never walk again. It was too 
terrible to contemplate. “Is there nothing that can be done for 
her?” I implored. 

“ as ” : 

Well, it is too early to tell about that,” he replied cau- 
tiously. ““‘We must wait and see.” 


HAT evening her son came to me, a fine-looking young 
man who had been called from his work in a distant city. 

“T must talk to someone,” he greeted me, “and you are 
mother’s dearest and closest friend.” 

I waited in dread for him to ask me what the doctor had 
told me, but he had something else on his mind. 

“You know how I was raised,’ he began, “how mother 
watched over me and guarded me from all contact with evil, 
as far as it lay in her power. How she took me to Sunday school 
and church every Sunday and how we always had family 


prayers in the evening and asked divine blessing on every meal | 
we ate. Well, I found when I got out into the world that it was — 
not the common upbringing of the young men with whom ul 
came in contact. Most of them drank with varying degrees of 
moderation, they cared little about the Church. I soon beca 
conscious that they thought I was a queer one, a wet bla 
“T know it was weak of me, but I began to take up_ 
mode of living and before long I was one of the fellon 
regular guy. To make a long story short, when the wire 
telling about mother’s accident I was sleeping off the e: 
of a big evening. I stumbled out of bed long enough 
for the telegram, then pitched it unopened on my d 
went back to bed. When I finally remembered it, she he 


the trip home but I do remember this: I prayed as_ 

prayed since I left home. And solemnly and before God 
a vow that if she was spared I would never tak ano 
Call it bargaining with the Almighty if you like, b 
that vow and, as He is my witness, I mean to k 
to tell someone, not to make it more binding on 
relieve may:mind?’ sah Geass eae 

_ Long before he had finishe 


rer’ his mother 


12 


to read again the 11th chapter of Hebrews, that wonderful 
testament of faith beginning, “Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” And there 
I found these words, “And what shall I more say? For the 
time would fail me to tell of (all those) who through faith 
subdued kingdoms . . . out of weakness were made strong.” 

“Out of weakness were made strong,” was this what I was 
searching for? Something told me it was. I could hardly wait 
until morning when I could see my friend again. I wanted to 
tell her that she was right, that God was working through 
her and her marvelous faith. 


sian her special nurse said to me. “I have never seen 
anything like it. Hers is the faith that moves mountains. 
And she is making a wonderful recovery. But the thing at 
which I marvel most is how she fairly radiates strength. The 
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people who come to see her seem stronger when they go ay 
I can sense that they are seeking something when they co} 
especially for the first time, and some of them seem a bit fi 
ful that they may not find it, but after a few moments s 
in her radiant presence they seem like different people. 
is a most remarkable woman.” 

The surgeon who operated on her feet said to me as 
was leaving the hospital for good, “You know, we surge 
are prone to attribute all recoveries to the skill and wisd 
of the man who has held the scalpel when the patient lay} 
the operating table, but I am frank in saying that no hur 
power could have saved that women if her own attitude | 
been different. And don’t let anyone tell you that the day 
miracles is past. On the day that she walks again (and she y 
walk) another miracle will have been performed, and I } 
a very small part in it.” 


Books of the Day 


Elizabeth McCracken, Editor 


Answer to the Present 


Wuart Use is Reicion? By Elmore McNeill McKee. Scrib- 
ners. Pp. 256. $2.00. 


es book, written by the rector of St. George’s church, New 
York, has impressed the reviewer as a thorough-going 

modern approach to the problem of religion in a skeptical gen- 

eration. The chapters have been wrought out of experience with 
o/ skeptics, in thrilling encounters which the author has found 
exhilarating. They deal with the problems which have arisen in 
group discussions. The author’s style is clear, and in parts beau- 
tiful and impressive. This book might be read by all, for it is 
not technical but i8 instinct with life and energy. 

Mr. McKee does not beg the question as he takes up each 
situation confronting the modern man. He meets the skepticism 
: of the present day and honestly and courageously faces the results 
___ of his investigations. 

He tells in his preface that during six years in Buffalo he 

had discussions with skeptics and critics of the Church and spent 

_ long evenings around some congenial firesides where the pages 
of this book were wrought out. Again, they were a part of work 
with many friends on the college campus. The book has not been 
written for scholars, but the findings of modern scholarship are 
presented in simple language for the thoughtful man. 
The author deals with such questions as, Is Sin Real? Does 
sus Save? Is the Cross Relevant? Does Prayer Work? His 

iapter on, Is The Bible Relevant? if carefully read, would 
bring us back to a more careful and earnest study of the Bible. 
What Use Is Religion? is so interesting that it can be read 
ght through at one sitting. It closes with several pages of 
sted reading. The book might serve as a starting point for 
further study of helpful books herein suggested. 
Bt Apert E. GrEANOFF.~ 


Indictment of Modern Merchandising 


RESSURE: WHat IT 1s Dornc To My Town anp NEIGH- 
By Jesse Rainsford Sprague. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
5 is a stirring indictment in fictional form of modern 
: 1andising. Installment selling and high pressure sales- 
iship come in for vigorous criticism. It is the story of a 
n of 60,000 (apparently in New York) which grows 
60,000 to over 200,000 and from a community where buai- 
ractically owned by local people to a city where chain- 

e “big business” control the situation. In some 


n the chamber of commerce 
rh pa reets on the 
to si lewd pub 


of | ‘HE distinguished French medievalist here presents tl 


_is to show the way in which the great scholastic philosophers 


alism of those who would make C 


_make clear that faith and revelation, 
and sustained thought, on the other, were not in 


resting parts of the book are those that deal 


and their clerical or, as they preferred to call themselves, spirit 
advisers. As to one particular publication, in which the aid of 
Boy Scouts, who marched with the Rotarians to the City H¢ 
was enlisted, he said: “If this publication is as putrid as you 
it is, it’s nothing for children to be mixed up in. It’s a job 4 
grown men. When you can come without the small boys I’ll be! 
my office.” The Rotarians never did anything more with Naug 
Narratives. 

The chapter on The Chamber of Commerce goes Religia 
furnishes food for thought for the clergy and laity alike, as 
fact does the whole book. Mr. Sprague insists that the beginni 
of the high pressure movement was in 1907 when a panic 
caused by the mass production of the preceding years that h 
created a great surplus of mass-produced goods. High pressu 
salesmanship was definitely adopted to force the consumption 
these goods. ‘= 

In our author’s view, business has an “excess of freedom” 
America. Instead of less government regulation he believes th 
we should have more. “We can’t have the old sense of securi 
until something is done to curb the American practice of hig 
powered salesmanship.” And as “two or three things that mig 
be worth trying,” he suggests that installment selling be curb 
after some such method as that of the Code, Napoleon; that ec 
lege education rid itself of “instruction in salesmanship and si 
getting-on-in-the-world humbuggeries”; and that “religio 
divorced from business,” not from its really spiritual and e 
aspects, but from back slapping, undue familiarity, and the. 
ing of the Church’s imprimatur to shady transactions, be 
they are efficient. CLINTON Rocers Wooprurr. 


The Richards Lectures for 1938 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE MIppLE AGES. By Etienr 
Gilson. Scribners. Pp. 110. $1.50. i, 


~ 


Richards lectures at the University of Virginia. His p 


a middle road between the irrationalism of those who would 
any philosophical basis for Christian faith, and the sheer +r; 
hristianity simply “41 

philosophized. He succeeds admirably in his eff 
on the one hand 


religion” 


for St. Thomas Aquinas and the other schola 
gests that if we “learn from the medieval th 


faith in an objective truth and what is an ob 
knowledge, we shall find ourselves essed 
and a reason.” He goes on t ; 


— 
Ww 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Yorld Conference 
Urged by Alliance 


e2solution Passed in Geneva Asks 
/All Nations to Confer on Peace 
!Meeting in Codperative Spirit 


"TN ENEVA, SWITZERLAND—The World 
in Alliance for International Friend- 

ship Through the Churches, meet- 
‘xin Geneva on August 16th, passed a 
solution pleading again for a world con- 
‘rence to solve the present world chaos. 
ihe resolution follows: 


“Tn view of the chaotic conditions through- 
-t the world today, the increasing break- 
*wn of international morality, the stagger- 
‘x burden of mounting armaments, the dis- 
eation of international economic life, and 
-e threat of war and_ revolution, the 
¢orld Alliance for International Friend- 
jip Through the Churches reafhrms its con- 
‘ction, as stated in former resolutions, that 
e only way out of the present impasse is 
-r all nations to meet and confer on their 
ysential problems and difficulties in a spirit 
conciliation and codperation. 
‘“We recognize that the increase of inter- 
tional anarchy, conflict, and hate, makes 
ny appeal for a new world conference seem 
stopian. On the other hand, we are con- 
‘need that unless some far-reaching inter- 
ational agreements can be speedily reached, 
is utterly fallacious to suppose that the 
cesent drift can end in anything but general 
yar and chaos. 
“The international chamber of commerce, 
“presenting business men from 41 nations, 
-eeting in Copenhagen in July, passed a 
‘rong resolution calling for a world confer- 
mee. Their resolution cited the disastrous 
»nsequences of war and said: ‘No enduring 
2ace has been accomplished. With the de- 
iclopment of modern instruments of destruc- 
on, the possibilities of future wars are 
ppalling. . . . One of the most discouraging 
pects of the world today, perhaps of this 
“hole epoch indeed, is that it should be 
cessary to recall time and again these 
t elementary truths.’ 


op 
SUGGESTION TO GOVERNMENTS 
: 


‘We heartily concur in the sentiments ex- 
essed by this business group and shared 
the popular majority in all countries. 
etely, we propose that the governments 
dvantage of the precedent created by 
Jague conferences, and under the pro- 
s voted at the second conference held 


at as early a date as is consistent 


equate preparation. So 
ich a conference is to deal effectively 
e underlying moral and spiritual 


‘or two years of intensive prepara- 


necessary. d . 
onfidently believe that if the States 


| will be grac 
usti in be estab 


7, call the third Hague conference to” 


and economic causes of conflict, at 


actively engaged in preparing for 
c ence, as the work proceeds in- 
dually restored 


- | be deemed advisable.” £ Hainer 3 
(AGRE Sat Seal ; 
’ a+ ae My Ai ay 
spate aii! cB 


WAITING FOR HER LESSON 


The postman comes around far too infrequently 
for this tiny miss who is waiting for her next 
week’s Sunday school lesson. She is one of more 
than 300 children who are enrolled in the town 
and country council correspondence school of the 
diocese of Chicago, which brings the Church’s 
program to residents in the more isolated farm 
areas of the diocese. The scene is typical of a 
similar program which is being undertaken by 
the national Church in many sections of the 
country. 


Report of Seamen’s Church 
Institute Shows Volume of 


Service Rendered Sailors 


New York—The first six months of 
1939 showed that the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York provided a large 
volume of services to merchant seamen of 
all races, ratings, and creeds in its 13-story 
building at 25 South street here. The re- 
port, which was made public by Leslie C. 
Westerman, business manager, revealed 
that a total of 141,398 lodgings, including 
relief beds, were ‘provided, and_ that 


~ 355,817 meals were served at the lun- 


cheonette, cafeteria, and restaurant. 

The number of social service interviews 
with seamen totaled 22,505, and 2,438 in- 
dividual seamen received relief through the 
institute’s credit bureau. A total of 5,375 
relief loans were made to seamen unem- 
ployed and temporarily in need of funds. 

The report also showed that the insti- 
tute provided 121 entertainments, moving 
pictures, athletic events, concerts, and lec- 
tures, attended by 55,002 seamen. 

A grant from the Charles Hayden 
Foundation (created especially, through 
the will of Mr. Charles Hayden, to assist 
American youth) made possible the en-_ 
largement of the school quarters on the 


13th floor. — 


ately to deal with such questions as colonies, 


economic and financial relations, access to 
raw materials, political and racial problems, 


| international order and governments, dis- | 
armament and such other questions as may — 


the third edit 


historical events which marked the sepa 


York banker, providing for the 


Begin Marking 150th 
Year of Prayer Book 


Present Drama Showing Historical 
Background of Prayer Book at 
Evergreen, Colo. 


VERGREEN, CoLo.—A nationwide cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of 
the American Book of Common 

Prayer was begun here on August 18th 
with the premiere of a drama depicting 
the historical background of the book. 

The actual anniversary of the adoption 
of the Prayer Book, considered a master- 
piece of English, occurs October 16th, but 
between now and then the 5,000 Episcopal 
churches in the country will have various 
affairs commemorating the occasion. By 
decree of the Most Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop, October 15th 
has been set for the official observance. 

At the request of the Presiding Bishop, 
the historical play, The Great Book, was 
written by the Rev. Dr. Phillips E. Os- 
good of Boston. The Rt. Rev. Ernest M. 
Stires, Bishop of Long Island, New York, 
is chairman of the national anniversary 
committee created by the House of 
Bishops. 

Presenting the play, which is termed a 
“symbolic office,’ were members of the 
Evergreen national conference of the Epis- 
copal Church, in codperation with members 
of the Church of the ‘Transfiguration, ie 
Evergreen. The Rev. Canon Winfred 
Douglas of Evergreen and St. John’s 
cathedral, Denver, directed the play. It 
was staged here for the first time any- 
where at the special request of Bishop 
‘Tucker. ; 


DEPICTS PART OF NATIONALITIES 


The play depicts the part which He- 
brews, Greeks, Latins, Englishmen, and 
Americans played in the fashioning of the _ 
Book of Common Prayer. ¥ 

The American Prayer Book was adopted 
by the third General Convention of the © 
Episcopal Church in the United States, — 
meeting in Philadelphia on October 
1789, after several weeks’ deliberation. 
adoption followed closely on the heels of 


tion of the American colonies from Great 
Britain and the inauguration of Pres nt 
Washington. Less than 50 delegates - 
cluding only two bishops, participat 


the Standard (master) Book. T 
J. P. Morgan provided for the pr 


adoptet 
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MRS. ARNOLD TALBOT 


The wife of the originator of modern _Church 
weaving is shown here embroidering a chalice veil. 


(Phila. Evening Bulletin Photo.) 


ST. AMBROSE’S, PHILADELPHIA 


The dossal and riddels shown here were 
made by the Talbot family. 


Father Buys Antique Loom as Curio; Family Develops 


Weaving into Ecclesiastical Art it Was Centuries Ago 


By Rozsert C. Hupss 


PHILADELPHIA—Thirty years ago when 
Arnold G.° Talbot, then living in Provi- 
dence, R. I., bought a 1725 loom and had 
it sent home, there began an industry that 
is unique in the United States today. Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot decided to work out a 
weaving technique on the loom they had 
just acquired. 

And just a few years ago, at the sug- 
gestion of a Philadelphia architect, Frank 
R. Watson, their rediscovered technique 
was offered to the Church, that in Her 
art and decoration She might resume the 
prominence that was Hers in past cen- 
turies. 

From such a modest beginning, the pur- 
chase of a single loom as a mere curio, in 
a brief 30 years there has grown a business 
which today uses a score of 18th century 
handlooms and, until August 4th, occupied 
the attentions of four members of the 
Talbot family. Arnold Talbot died on that 
date. 

Besides the looms, the business has 
brought together a tremendous library, 
not only on the subject of weaving and 
weavers, but on ecclesiastical art and 
architecture, and—not the least of all— 
upon the subject of textiles and dying. 

When the interests of the Talbots be- 
came centered upon the Church’s need, 
their aim became the production of pre- 
cisely correct appointments. Today it is 
still their aim to show that these can be 
had at no greater cost than makeshift 
adaptions from modern mass production 
industries. 

The Talbots use no commercial braids, 
fringes, or cords. Everything used is made 
to particular specifications for the article 
desired. 

The Talbots recognize the fact that a 


Church, wanting things that are correct, 
is tied down by many considerations as to 
size, design, and color. On their looms a 
plan is executed correct in size and pattern, 
woven of thread, whether of silk or of 
linen, that has been dyed for the purpose 
according to samples of the Talbots’ own. 
No muddy shades will suffice, the color 
must be exact. 

The silks are not weighted and no rayon 
may be used. The tin that is usually used 
in silks and eventually cuts is absent, and 
the material must be pure. From Ireland 
pure linen is imported in its natural color, 
it is dyed in Philadelphia where the Tal- 
bots may govern the shade. 

The symbolism used in the Talbot pro- 
ductions is also the result of much study. 
It represents a return to the early tradi- 
tional symbolism of the faith. An effort 
is made to avoid symbols that are much 
involved, and resort is made to those which 
are readable and therefore have meaning 
for the congregation. 

The embroidery is never applied but 
must always be done by hand directly 
upon the silks. As a result of much study 
of Church embroidery a 13th century tech- 
nique is used. Faces are never painted. 
Instead they are sewn by starting two 
circles, one at the cheek, another at the 
Adam’s apple, and continuing in ever- 
widening circles from these two spots. The 
result is something beautiful and perma- 
nent. 

From their studies, the Talbots have 
deduced the fact that the banners and tap- 
estries used in many of the medieval 
churches and cathedrals had a useful as 
well as a decorative purpose. In many 
instances they served to improve faulty 
acoustics, a device which might well be 
imitated in many present day edifices. 

Although the advent of the Talbots into 


WILLIAM TALBOT 


The son of Arnold Talbot is shown here de 


signing a set of vestments. 


(Phila. Evening Bulletin Photo.) 


the field has been comparatively rec 
their work has been widely acclaimed 
modern authorities. They have worl 
with Ralph Adams Cram at ‘Trip 
church, Princeton, N. J. They were cc 
missioned to make galloons to matc 
piece of 15th century Spanish velvet 
the dossal in the Bishop Satterlee cha 
at Washington cathedral. 

With Mr. Frank R. Watson they m: 
the dossal for the Cathedral Church 
Christ of the diocese of Pennsylvania. / 
very recently they have installed a dos 
in Holy Trinity church, Philadelphia, 
dossal and riddels in St. Ambrose’s chu 
in the same city. 

At Holy Trinity church they hi 
fashioned super-frontals to harmonize w 
the dossal, as well as burses and ve 
all in the liturgical colors. Their rich 
ations in Eucharistic vestments are gain 
ever wider and wider acclaim. Willi 
Talbot, the son of Arnold Talbot, ori 
nator of the business, has been made 
associate member of the Philadelp 
chapter of the American Institute 
Architects, in recognition of his contril 
tion to the knowledge of ecclesiastical 2 
A daughter, Miss Frances Talbot, is 
fourth member of the family to be ass¢ 
ated with the industry. 


| Dr. R. Meadowcroft to 


Talk Over NBC Netwo 


New Yorxk—The Rev. Ralph 
Meadowcroft, rector of All Angel 
church, New York, will make his deb 
over NBC networks in two addresse 
entitled Christianity Can Solve You 
Problems, on September 18th and 2 

The programs will be broadcast £ 
12:30 to 12:45 p.m., EDST, over th 
red network of the National broadcast 
ing company under the auspices of 
Federal Council of the Churches 
Christ in America. =, 
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2efugee Committee 
Aids Old Catholics 


lishop Jones Tells of Parishes’ 
. Agreeing to Assist Non-Aryan 
' Victims of Nazi Terror 

tor 


Y gen on with Bishop Jones, retired, 
s chairman, has been able to extend help 
) a number of non-Aryan Old Catholics, 
ne victims of Nazi persecution, Bishop 
jones wrote recently in a letter to the 
jditor of THe Livinc CHurRCH. 

Bishop Jones outlined the situation 
sriefly and then noted a number of in- 
tances where parishes had. promised to 
id refugees in coming to this country. 
Che letter follows: 


“Bishop Adolf Kiiry of the Old Cath- 
‘lic Church, Berne, Switzerland, saw in THE 
AvING CHURCH the notice of the appoint- 
nent of a refugee committee in the diocese 
f Southern Ohio, and wrote to me as chair- 
san of that committee, asking if we could 
io something to help some of his people who, 
1s non-Aryans in Austria, were under per- 
‘ecution. 

“T believe your readers will be interested 
nm knowing the difficult situations faced by 
ome of the people of this Church; for the 
Wd Catholics, being in communion with the 
American Episcopal Church, are the only 
zroup in Germany with whom there is a 
-ull sharing of our Church life. 

“A number of cases have already been 
referred to us by Bishop Kury, who wrote, 
March 28th, asking for help for some of his 
people in Austria who were non-Aryans. 
These cases are being taken care of by the 
refugee committee of the diocese of South- 
ern Ohio. 

“A young woman, who has her doctor’s 
degree from the University of Vienna, wrote 
from Switzerland that she had been trying 
for a year to get an affidavit from an 
American citizen guaranteeing that she 
would not become a public charge, so that 
she could get a visa to come to this country, 

d that if she did not get one she would 
be sent back to Austria. St. Paul’s parish, 


ELLOW SprINGS, OnH1o—The South- 
ern Ohio Committee f German 


affidavit and a welcome, and she will prob- 
ably arrive this month. 


HELP FROM MADISON, WIS. 


“A pitiable case is that of a former lawyer 
of Vienna. Although he is part Jewish in 
ce, his wife is Aryan, and both of them 
1 their children are Old Catholics. Losing 
home and position in Vienna, he and 
family emigrated to Prague in August, 
8, hoping to find freedom there; then 
er’s coming made it impossible to get 
k or even to exist there, except on charity. 
r two little girls are being cared for in 
gland, and St. Andrew’s Parish, Madi- 
| Wis., has asked for the privilege of 
viding an affidavit to bring the parents 
an older son over. 

‘he priest of the Old Catholic Church in 
othurn, Switzerland, writes that a mem- 
his parish has Jewish relations in 
y, a mother-in-law and a sister-in- 
Swiss authorities will allow the 


ty man to come and live with her 


aw, but not the other one; and 
n-law is unwilling to leave her 
less the latter can go to 


T= 
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THE EAVING, CHURCH 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 
WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


This picture of-the altar in St. Peter’s church 
shows the new baldachino, given by St. Mary’s 
guild; the new missal stand and seven-branch 
candlesticks, gifts of parishioners; and the lace 
altar frontal, the gift of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society at St. Peter’s. Vicar at St. Peter’s is the 
Rev. Theodore E. A. LeVan. 


hillicothe, Ohio, volunteered to provide the | 


e will be safe. | 


af SLs 

. L sar eS : ¢ fine 
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It is probable that Calvary parish, Ashland, 
Ky., will arrange an afhdavit so that the 
young woman can come, leaving her mother 
to go happily to her daughter-in-law in 
Switzerland. 


FLED OVER MOUNTAINS 


“A still more poignant case is that of a 

young skilled leather worker, non-Aryan, 
who was happily married to an Aryan wom- 
an. She and their two young children are 
Old Catholics. She was forced to divorce him 
because he is non-Aryan; and he and a 
companion fled on skiis last January over 
the mountains into Switzerland. He, of 
course, can only be there temporarily and 
is not allowed to work; so he wants to 
come to America, get established here, and 
then send for his former wife and children 
so that they can be reunited. 
__ “These are the cases that have been sent 
us by Bishop Kiry, and others will be com- 
ing along. Speaking for the Episcopal Com- 
mittee for German Refugees set up by the 
National Council, may I say that our great 
need is for more parishes which will vol- 
unteer to be responsible for one of such 
families—see that an afhdavit is provided 
so that they can come, and then help them 
to become established in the community. 

“T will be very glad to hear from any 
individuals, clergy or laymen, who will be 
willing to get their parish to take-on one of 
such families.” 


The Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, chairman of 
the Episcopal Committee for German 
Refugees, may be addressed at 509 Xenia 
avenue, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Peace Prayers Urged 
New YorK—Bishop Manning of New 
York on August 25th requested all clergy- 
men of the diocese to offer special prayers 


at all services for peace with righteousness 


and justice. 


Armistice Day to be 
_ Observed by Prayer 


Woman’s Auxiliary Announces Its 
Plans for Annual Meditation on 
Peace Among Nations 

ber 11th, will be observed again as 


N a Quiet Day for Prayer through- 


| out the Church, with continuous inter- 
| cessions for world peace. Sponsored by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, this annual ob- 
servance has grown year after year, until 
in most parish churches groups of both 
men and women are to be found kneeling, 
all through the day, using the prayers sug- 
gested in the leaflet issued from the Church 
Missions House in New York, or other 
intercessory prayers, pleading for peace 
among the nations of the world. 

In the announcement of the observance, 
Church people are asked to remember 
three things: first, that each intercessor is 
“one of a great number in churches 
throughout the world who are today pray- 
ing for peace”; secondly, “that prayer 
changes things. It changes ourselves, help- 
ing us to think of God’s point of view and 
not our own. It changes the world, as it 
does individuals. It is one of God’s ap- 
pointed means of our cooperating with 
Him in the achievement of His purposes” ; 
and thirdly, “that God’s purposes are not 
unknown to us. He has revealed both Him- 
self and His will in Jesus Christ. And His 
will is more than the salvation of individ- 
ual men and women, it is the gathering 
together of all the peoples of the earth 
into one family in Himself.” 

— Suggesting both meditation and prayer, 
the announcement points out that “the 
intention behind our prayer should be that 
we lay hold on God’s purpose afresh, assist _ 
by our prayers in its achievement, and 
dedicate ourselves to whatever personal 
sacrifice may be involved in our loyalty 
to it.’ 


EW YoRK—Armistice day, Novem- 
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Connecticut Valley Conference 


_--Hartrorp, Conn.—The 22d annual 

pastors’ conference for clergymen of all — 
denominations in the Connecticut valley, 
including Western Massachusetts, will be 


and 20th, at Hartford theological seminary _ 
here. The leader will be the Rev. Dr. | 


at the Oberlin Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy, Oberlin, Ohio. 


peated 


Given Genealogy Certificate “gait 


Los ANGELES—In recognition of his 
markable research work, the council 
Institute of American Genealogy | 
awarded a merit certificate to the R 
Isaac Holgate, retired. Mr. Holg 
made genealogy a hobby, and 
work se been the eye and 
| tion of data relating to the pr 
the USA. , ' te ire < 
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THE GRAVE OF EUGENE FIELD : re 
Looking through the cloister at the Church of the Holy Comforter, Kenilworth, the visitor sees 
the grave of Eugene Field, the famous author of Little Boy Blue and other well-known children’s poems. 
(Bowman Photo.) 


Bishop Stevens Preaches 
on Pacific Church of Air 


Los ANcELES—Bishop Stevens of Los 
Angeles conducted the service and preached 
the sermon on the, West coast Church of 
the Air, broadcast throughout the Pacific 
coast states over the Columbia broadcast- 
ing system from station KNX of this city, 
on Sunday morning, August 27th. The 
choir of St. Paul’s cathedral, under the 
leadership of Dudley Warner Fitch, pro- 
vided the musical service. 

“Parental Responsibility in the Field of 
Religion” was the subject of Bishop Stev- 
en’s sermon. The young people of today 
live under new and extremely difficult con- 
ditions, the Bishop said, and without re- 
ligious guidance they become confused and 
baffled. “It is the duty of parents to incul- 
cate the spirit of religion by example and 
by precept. Children are largely creatures 
of habit, and the habits of religious ob- 
servance should be diligently cultivated.” 

The West coast Church of the Air is 
featuring the representatives of the vari- 
ous Churches including the Roman Catho- 
lic, Jewish, Christian Science, and Episco- 
pal Churches. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


OBJECTS— 1. Intercessory Prayer; i. for the dying; il. ‘for 
the ri of the Souls of Deceased Members of all the Faithful De- 
be as Wd B ietderng furniture for burials according to the use 
of the Catholic Church, so as to set forth the two great doctrines 
of the ‘‘Communion of Saints’’ and the ‘‘Resurrection of the 
Body.’’ 3. The | nese ep and distribution of literature pertain- 
ing to the Guild. The Gulld consists of the members of the Anglican 
rch, and of Churches in open Communion with her. 
further information address the secretary and treasurer. 


T. E. SMITH 
125 Prospect Park West Broeklyn, N. Y. 


W. & E. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER; BRONZE, 
MARBLE AND WOOD, oe 
WRITE FOR CATALOG STATING YOUR NEEDS 


For 


Bishop Has Money to Live 
on Because Secretary Had 
Foresight to Save for Him 


Lonpon—Dr.. A. F. Winnington In- 


| gram, Bishop of London, when he retires 


this autumn after 38 years, will have 
enough money to live on because of the 
foresight of his secretary, Miss Catton, 
who put aside regularly each week during 
the years small sums from his annual sal- 
ary of $50,000. 

Recently the Bishop acknowledged in 
public his debt of gratitude to his secre- 
tary. “She told me nothing about this,” the 
Bishop said, ‘and when I asked her why, 
she said, ‘You’d have spent it.’ Which I 
would. With that money she has been put- 
ting aside I can now have peace and ease.” 

Dr. Winnington Ingram had a further 
surprise coming to him, for a check of 
5,056 pounds was presented at the public 
gathering. The Bishop said he would use 
most of it in three missionary tours. 
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Addition at Alaska Mission to 
be Used for High School Class 


NeNANA, ALASKA—Work is going for- 
ward this summer on an addition to St. 
Mark’s mission school, Nenana. The new 
addition will be used for high school pur- 
poses. St. Mark’s mission was founded 
more than 30 years ago and since that time 
has maintained a grade school for the 
native Indian children. 

The time seems opportune for adding a 
regular high school course to the curricu- 
lum. Deaconess A. Kathleen Thompson is 
the teacher of the grade school. The school 
recently was informed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Juneau, that it had first 
class rating and that the graduates of the 


school attained a record above the normal 


average. 
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Church for Children} 
Planned in Chicag 


To be Next Step in Development | 
Shrine for Eugene Field at Hej 
Comforter, Kenilworth 

C miniature church for children | 

the Church of the Holy Comfort} 

Kenilworth, were disclosed recently by ti 

Rev. Leland Danforth, rector, as the ne 

step in the development of a Eugene Fie 

shrine at the suburban parish. The ce 
brated children’s poet is buried in t 
churchyard. 
The church would have small pev 
altar, and reed organ, where the youn 
sters of the kindergarten and prima 
grades could have their own choir and co 
duct services under a teacher’s supervisic 

The children’s chapel, according to F 

Danforth, would occupy a room in t 

proposed new parish house. It would ha’ 

a small roof and perhaps its own belfr 

On either side would be stained glass wi 

dows, depicting childhood incidents fro 

the Old and New Testaments. The chi 
dren would act as ushers, take up tl 
offering and conduct their services in tl 
accustomed manner of their elders. 
Development of the many interestir 
features found on the church grounc 
started several years ago and these ai 
constantly being added to by the rect 


with offerings given by the thousands ¢ 
persons who visit the church annuall: 


HICAGO—Plans to incorporate 


MANY HISTORICAL SOUVENIRS 


Among the historical souvenirs whic 
have been assembled over a period c 
years are a bell from the first Ohio schoo 
house, a Revolutionary war mortar, tim 
bers from Fort Dearborn, an Englis 
baptismal font dating from the time 
the Reformation, and two iron kettle 
used to feed the soldiers at St. Phillip’ 
fort during the Vicksburg siege. 

The church, which attempts to preserv 
the atmosphere of an English country par 
ish, also has a set of automatic chimes an 
vibraharp in the tower. Every evening a 
5:45 o’clock they are played for 10 minute 
for the benefit of commuters returniny 
home, and on Easter and Christmas carol 
are broadcast. 

The chimes can be broadcast from th 
tower, garden, or within the church. Dur 
ing weddings they play outdoors before th 
ceremonies. The music is switched to th 
organ during the service and later broad 
cast from the organ outside as the proces 
sion leaves the church. Mr. Danforth alsc 
plans to have the chimes play in the future 
whenever a child is born in the community 
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Miss Stokes Engaged 


WasHINGTON—Canon and Mrs. An 
Phelps Stokes on August 24th announ 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Olivia Egleston Phelps Stokes, to Jol 
Davis Hatch Jr., son of Mr, and “S 
John Davis Hatch of Berkeley, Calif. 
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hree Notes Basic to 
msterdam Findings 


penitence, Desire for Unity, and 
‘Faith in Christ Dominate Reports 
‘of Group Leaders 


By Peter Day 


MSTERDAM—Impressions of discussion | 
\ group leaders reported to the final 
session of the World Conference of 

qristian Youth were all dominated, as I 
ated in last week’s report, by three 
nngs: A sense of shame and penitence for 
rsonal and corporate sins of the past; a | 
‘en desire for unity and united attack 
on the evils of the present day; and a 
infident faith that Christ, through His 
hurch, will supply the principles and the | 
‘namic for carrying out God’s will in the 
porld. | 
“Christus Victor,” the conference motto, 
as reafirmed again and again in these | 
-eliminary reports, which will be coér- | 
nated and expanded in the final report of 
.e conference, to be published later this 
onth. The motto, it was evident, was not 
erely a catchword, but a living reality to 
laose who had joined in worship, study, 
nd fellowship at Amsterdam under the 
aidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Last week’s issue contained the impres- 
hons of the groups on the World of Na- 
bons, and on the Nation and the State. 
rmpressions of the other four groups 
bllow : 


YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


Christian Youth and Education: Isa- 
relle Schlemmer of France reported that 
ne child must be placed in the hands of 
ne educator, although he must retain the 
aght to develop his own personality. The 
iducator’s task is to prepare the child for 
‘is divine calling. This is to be done by 
Ithical teaching, by acquainting him with 
the Bible, by personal witness, and by 
worship. All agreed that education in- 
‘ludes much besides mere instruction. 
Christian Youth and Race: T. Tucker 
sf Angola reported that it was the group’s 
inion that racial conflict was due to 
ial, rather than biological causes. For 
the Christian, the basic unity of all man- 
<ind as children of God is much more 
mportant than any differences of race. 
(his unity must be fully expressed in the 
hristian community. Some of the group 
ought that intermarriage was an im- 
ortant step toward solution of race prob- 
s. Penitence at the Church’s failure to 


‘ 


Churches Called an Aid 
_in Decline of Lynching 


BirMINGHAM, ALA.—Progress_ to- 
ward a new racial order in the South 


tively concerned with the world in which 


through the educational campaigns of 
Churches was hailed at a meeting 
association of Southern Women 
r the prevention of lynching. The as- 
ation released figures for the first 

onths of 1939 showing but three 
n the entire South, = 
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maintain clear witness on this subject in | 
the past and present was expressed, with 
the determination to seek to bring the 
Church’s practice more into line with the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

Christian Marriage and Family Life: | 
A. L. Fransz of the Dutch East Indies 
reported the group agreed that marriage | 
was not an affair of individuals, but in- | 
volved the entire Christian community. | 
Christ Himself should be at the center -| 
of every Christian family. Christian edu- 
cation in the home was seen as a basically 
important duty of the family. 


FUNCTION OF THE 


The Church—Her Nature and Func- 
tion: Shefheld Cheng of China reported 
that the crucial importance of this sub- 
ject was shown by the fact that a dispro- 
portionately large number of the delegates 
had selected it as their first choice. Nearly 
400 of a total of 1750 delegates (this was 
the final figure) took part in this discus- 
sion group. “Whether ‘Christus victor’ 
becomes a fact or remains a mere slogan 
depends upon whether the Church, the 
Body of Christ, fulfills her function in 
our world.” The group was unable to | 
come to a conclusion about many com- 
plex theological questions which had been 
left unsolved by previous ecumenical con- 
ferences. It did come, however, to the 
positive assertion that belief in Jesus 
Christ constituted the basic fact on which 
all were at one. It was felt, also, that the 
solution for differences lay, not in special 
emphasis upon each Church’s theological 
position and tradition, but in humble ac- 
ceptance of the living Spirit of God. This 
approach lent a special cogency to Mr. 
Cheng’s quoting the now famous prayer of 
the Chinese Christians: “Lord, revive Thy 
Church, beginning with me.” 


CHURCH 


- 


OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


Such agreement as these eight reports 
indicate is perhaps not as important as 
other achievements of the conference 
which are more difficult to put down on 
paper. Continental Christians, inclined to 
despair of redeeming the secular order, 
learned from the British and American 
delegates that the Christian must be ac- 


he lives. The British and American dele- 
gates, on the other hand, learned to view 
the problems of the Church in the world 
as the workings of much more terrible 
forces than most of us had supposed. We 
learned from the Continentals that an 
attitude of utter dependence on God is 
a sine qua non of any effective social pro- 
gram. 1 

In our common penitence and common 
search for God’s will, we learned a great 
deal. But besides the ideas and attitudes 
we imbibed, we came to know each other. 
Not as exponents of particular views, but 
as fellow-children of God, members of the 
great Christian family which transcends 
all man-made divisions of race or denom- 
ination or State. For a few days we had a 
taste of the glory and richness of the true 
Christian community. It is this glimpse of 
what the Church ought to be and some 


day will be that it will be our task to 
bring to our various nations and Churches: 
upon our return. 


This Week’s 


Sermonette 


to you gets right down to cases. 
What are you thinking of in connec- 
tion with your Church THIS WEEK, 
be you priest or layman? Is it some 
improvement, some memorial, some 
gift (consecration, ordination, con- 
firmation, or award), some _ books, 
new teaching material, aye, some dif- 
ferent music, perhaps? (We know 
good music. 
many years.) 


We sang seriously for 


Or are you in a quandary about 
next season’s Church School Courses 
—or is your problem more personal-— 
a kink in the organization, maybe? 


Well, a Ic post card or a 3c letter 
will get identical treatment. Perhaps 
you need a friendly outsider to un- 
burden to, knowing that all you say 
and ask for will be quite confidential. 
We feel that there are more ways of 
serving The Church than by just mak- 
ing a living out of it. 


Ammidon and Company 
H. L. Varian, President 
31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


WICKS — 


VESTMENTS| 


For Clergy and Choir 
Clerical Clothing-Church Hang- 
ings-Ornaments and Materials 

Catalog Free. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. | 
NEW LONDON, OHIO ea 
Shrine MOM % tor cierey, ate, samtos ail 


of Washington by motor, bus, train. Grounds to mt. top: 
| beauty; recreation; mineral springs; modern cottages, 6 b2 
hall, refectory, noted SHRINE. Perpetual trust of Ch 


Vacation rate—$15 wk., $14 by 4 wks. Prospectus. Rev. E 


Woodward, M.D., Dir., Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs. 


ST. MARY'S EMBROIDERY ROO 
St. Mary’s Hospital for Children, 407 We 
34th Street, New York City. Church Ves! 
_ ments — simple or embroidered. ie (eae 


“LESLIE H. NOB 


536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CIT 
| Designs and Estimates for Special Req 
corations MEMORIALS — 


fe 4, 
ay " 


VACATIONS — May-October 


SEPTEMBER 
SUMMER 


down by the SEA 


Summer is having a lot of fun 


this month at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall—and so will you. Mid- 
season crowds have vanished, 
but beach life, sailing and fish- 
ing parties are still very much 
in the cycle of things. 
Discerning people choose this 
as the prime time for a seaside 
sojourn at these friendly beach- 
front hotels. If you ve been 
summering in the mountains, a 
breath of salt air will seem espe- 
cially good. An ideal spot for a 
late vacation. Music and varied 
_ entertainments. Superb food. 
Restricted clientele. 


* Write for new color folder 


 CGHALFONTE- 
- HADDON HALL 


> ae z . On the Boardwalk 


; | ae i RR 
~ The Anglican Communion 
UST what is the Anglican Communion? 
s F In this editorial from THE LIVING 
ied CHURCH of July 19th, you have the 
_ specific answer. One rector thought so highly 
he ordered 2,000 copies. 

published in 8-page pamphlet form, 


it is now available at five cents 


shart of the dioceses in the Com- | 
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Ill Acolyte Leaves During 
Service; Another Catches 
Fire—Too Much for Rector 


Racine, Wis.—When one acolyte be- 
comes ill during the service and another 
walks into the sacristy, his surplice ablaze, 
that is really too much for the Rev. Ed- 
| ward Leonard, rector of the Church of the 
Holy Innocents here. This happened just 
a few Sundays ago, and he felt compelled 
to ask that added acolyte attractions in 
the future be offered either before or after, 
/ never during, the sermon. 

Nobody had ever whispered that services 
at Holy Innocents’ are dull, but this was 
probably the first time an acolyte had to 
leave in the middle of one. He’d been to 
a picnic the day before. The other acolyte 


panion was all right. A candle in the 
sacristy set fire to his surplice. He returned 
to the sanctuary all ablaze. 

The surplice was destroyed, and the 
back hair of the alcolyte was singed. How- 
ever, no serious damage resulted. 
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Sisters Honored After 45 


Years at Indian Reserve 
Onerpa, Wis.—Between 400 and 500 


people, clergy, representatives of various 
religious orders, Indians, and other people 
from different parts of the country, were 
gathered together on the Feast of the As- 
sumption, August 15th, at the Oneida In- 
dian. Mission here, to honor the order 
of Sisters of the Holy Nativity. The cele- 
bration was the 45th anniversary of their 
arrival at Oneida. It was the first instance 
of a religious community’s sending conse- 
crated women to the Redmen. 

In 1894 at the suggestion of Bishop 
Grafton, their Father Founder and second 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, the Sisters took 
over work in the hospital, founded by the 
Rev. S. S. Burleson for the Oneida tribe. 
In 1898 a modest cottage was built by the 
order, to which an addition this past spring 
was added to be used as a storeroom. Here 
will be kept both old and new clothing, 
which is dispensed to needy families. 

The largest amount of social service 
work in the diocese of Fond du Lac is done 
through the missionary and Sisters at 
Oneida. Besides this type of work and 
their prayer-life;the Sisters’ duties consist 
of visiting the sick and shutins, helping to 
prepare classes for Confirmation, giving 
religious instruction in the parochial school, 
conducting classes in handicraft, dispens- 
ing medicine for the sick, and a dozen 
other worthwhile things. The Sisters are 
also UTO workers. 

The festivities consisted of a Solemn 
| High Mass, procession of the Blessed Sac- 
rament to an out ki 
| diction of the Blessed Sacrament was sung 
by the famous Oneida Tad 
sisted by the entire congregation. The cele- 


| Shebo 


Wis., as 
s Fr. P. 


deacon. The 
4 ¥ 


-ance. 


left the sanctuary to see that his com- | 


N 


or altar where Bene-— 


| cinnati, and Venetia Cox of Wintervi 


an choir, as- | 


brant of the Mass was the missionary, the | 
| Rev. William F. Christian, with the Rey. 
| William Elwell, rector of Grace church, | Ch 
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Defeat Difficulties, 
Keep Schools Ope 


American Women Fight Adversi 
in Trying to Provide Educati 
for War Torn China 


EW YorK—Thieves, bouts of m 
laria, trachoma, sunburn, and bli 
tered heels, extra expenses, wi 
illness and death among their travelit 
companions—these are some of the circur 
stances involved for the American wom 
who have accompanied the Hankow di 
cesan schools—from 200 to 400 boys ar 
girls—in their successful attempt to kee 
open. War is not to interrupt the educ 
tion of these young future leaders of Chir 
if the missionaries have their way. 
First the schools (St. Lois’ and 
Hilda’s for girls, Boone middle school ar 
the Cathedral school for boys) left Wy 
chang and Hankow, in the autumn ¢ 
1937 before the Japanese military entere 
that area, and went off to a place call 
Chuen Hsien in a neighboring provine 
this was inaccessible for supplies and oni 
too accessible for bombing planes, so the 
all packed up and moved further west 
Ch’in Lung San, Green Dragon Hill. 
This in turn has proved untenable a 
the patient crowd, students, Chinese teac 
ers and their families, and the American 
have been moving farther west and sout 
into the province of Yunnan where the nev 
school year will open at Tsen Nan ( 
Chennan) near Kunming, on the road t 
Mandalay but probably not on any map. | 


c 


Les 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


The most beautiful scenery in all Chi 
is said to be in the province of Yunnar 
with incredible mountains like those in ol 
Chinese paintings. At the safe distance c 
several thousand miles it sounds romanti 
The romance wears a little thin when j 
involves three or four days’ walking in th 
dust and heat, or riding in trucks pile 
up first with boxes, then with beddi 
a then with 20 or 30 people on top ¢ 
all. a 

Just before they started the last jour 
ney a baby was born to one of the Chines 
women and died soon after; the mothe 
nearly died. _ 

The American women who have gon 
along and helped to guide the fortunes o 
the schools are the Misses Hazel Goslit 
of Baltimore, Martha Sherman of 


n 


N. C. Miss Cox is now in the U 
States on furlough and the other tw 
having a brief holiday in China. — 
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To Aid Roman Catholic Bishop 

Los ANcELES—Bishop Stevens ] 

Angeles, along with several other 
leaders of this city, has pled: 

uation sd piecoee 

mar 
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oung Anglicans of 
Five Churches Meet 


legates From Canada, Australia, 
Jnited States, England, Scotland 
oin in Edinburgh Camp 


NA DINBURGH, ScOTLAND—Representa- 
| tives of five major divisions of the 
4-4 Anglican communion met at Pinkie 
suse, Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, just 
er the Amsterdam conference, for a 
lek’s fellowship and conference on the 


Anglican communion. 
Half a dozen members of the Canadian 


nng Australian priest, and sizable groups 
€Scottish and English Churchmen took 
tt in the camp, which was sponsored by 
. All Britain Council of the Anglican 
»ung People’s association. 

Walled a “camp,” the meeting was very 
derent from what American young 
pple are likely to associate with the term. 


idy Mary Hope, well-known laywoman | 


tthe Scottish Episcopal Church, housed 
> delegates in her beautiful 12th century 
mnor and fed them five meals a day. 


amp activities consisted chiefly of excur- | 
sns to various spots of historic and scenic | 


-erest, followed by two or three brief 
idresses in the evening on subjects of in- 
west to the young people. The visitors 
om beyond the seas described the devel- 
»ment of young people’s work in their 
spective lands, and several of those who 
id been delegates to the World Confer- 
sce of Christian Youth at Amsterdam 
ive their impressions of that conference. 
|/Each day opened with a celebration of 
1e Scottish Liturgy, perhaps the most 
sautiful and complete of all Anglican lit- 
rgies, and closed with the service of 
ompline. 


AYPA DESCRIBED 


The Anglican Young People’s associ- 
tion, the delegates were told by the Rev. 
sthur Caulfeild of Ottawa in one of the 
vening addresses, was begun in Canada 
arly in the present century. Though suf- 
“ring a temporary setback because of the 
o war, it soon advanced to a position 


f real importance in the life of the Can- 
ian Church, and since the 1920's it has 
ead to several other parts of the An- 
lican. communion. There are active 
anches of the association in Japan, 
hina, England, Scotland, and other An- 
ican national churches. Like the com- 
table Young Churchmen’s movement in 
© American Church, the AYPA seeks 
unite all the young people of the parish, 
ese, or province, on the basis of a 
le rule of life and common objectives 
tudy, worship, work, and fellowship. 
he Rev. Cedric Cockerell of New 
h Wales was admitted to membership 
the AYPA just before the conclusion 
the camp, as the first member of the 


+ 
ae 


ch in Australia to enter the associ- | 


eelopment of young people’s work in | 


yurch, two American Episcopalians, one | 


he day before the camp ended an_ 
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Michigan Field Department 
to Open Autumn Work With 
Three Leadership Meetings 


Detroit—The fall program of the field 
department of the diocese of Michigan 
will begin with three leadership confer- 
ences during the week of Labor Day, to 
be held at the Woman’s Benefit Association 
camp, north of Port Huron, Mich. The 
conferences will be held in 24-hour periods 
on September 5th and 6th, 7th and 8th, 
and 9th and 10th, for Churchwomen, 
clergy, and laymen respectively. The chief 
leader will be the Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick 
B. Bartlett, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Domestic Missions of the 
National Council. 

The program and leaders for the clergy 
and laymen’s conference are identical. In 
the early afternoon of each opening day a 
brief welcoming address will be made by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Frank W. Creighton, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Michigan. The main 
theme of all three conferences, Christian 
Leadership, will then be taken up. 

At the afternoon session, Leadership in 
the Parish will be discussed by the Rev. 
Seward H. Bean, the Rev. Edward Platts, 
and Bishop Bartlett. 

In the evening, a similar treatment of 
Leadership in the Diocese will be given 
by the Rev. Charles C. Jatho and the 
Ven. Leonard P. Hagger, again with a 
concluding address by Bishop Bartlett, 
whose topic in each case is Leadership in 
Support. 

On the morning of the second day, the 
budget will be discussed by Mr. Charles 
O. Ford, executive secretary of the dio- 
cese, and a period will be given for the 
discussion of the present trends in Chris- 
tian Unity, this led by Mr. John C. 
Spaulding, chancellor. The concluding sec- 
tion of the main theme, Leadership in the 
World, will then be discussed by Dr. 
Gordon W. Hill and the Rev. William 
R. Wood, chairman of the field depart- 
ment, with the final word coming from 
Bishop Bartlett. 


all-day conference was held on the two- 
fold theme of Youth’s Job in the Church 
and Youth’s Job in the Parish. Exceedingly 
practical findings were reached by the 
young people in smali discussion groups 
and presented by them to the general ses- 
sions of the conference. A stirring summary 
was made at the end by the Rev. Cecil 
Gordon Thompson, stressing the immedi- 
acy and urgency of Christ’s call to the 
Church’s young people to bring in His 
kingdom on the earth. 

The camp was under the leadership of 
the Rev. John Shand, priest in charge: of 
St. Salvador’s church, Edinburgh. Invited 
by the Rev. Ernest Southcott, formerly of 
Canada but now serving in the diocese of 
York, the two American delegates were 
the Rev. Kenneth Heim of Ferguson, Mo., 
and Peter Day, managing editor of THE 
Living CuurcH. The two Americans de- 
clared that on their return to the United 
States they would try to carry forward the 
coéperation and fellowship among the 
young people of various parts of the Angli- 
can communion which the conference had 
initiated. 
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The Famous 


FAITH PRESS STAMPS 
Ws: ARE not 


quite sure, but we have a notion that 
perhaps we are the only Church 
Supply House in America complete- 
ly stocking all the standard courses 
of these unique, attractive, and effi- 
cient stamp sets, so. practical and 
useful in building up Church and 
Church School attendance, and so 
rich in teaching value. We recently 
heard of a Church which used them, 
for both adults and children, as a 
reward for attendance at Mass. A 
grand idea for a small parish! 


All this is just to let you know that 
Faith Press Stamps are available 
here without the necessity and delay 
of your having to buy direct from 
England. 

 ) 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 
H. L. Varian, President 
31 South Frederick Street 
BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


PRACTICAL LESSON COURSE 


A UNIFORM FOUR-YEAR SYSTEM 
WRITTEN EXCLUSIVELY FOR EPISCOPAL CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A really Practical system of religious instruction 
to solve your Church School Problem 
Samples on Request 


PRACTICAL PUBL. CO., INC. WESTFIELD, N J. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 
AND 
2 20BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


=> BELLS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Priest Cloaks —Rabats—Collars 
Visit our showroom when in New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. | 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET. NEW YORK. 7” 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


CHANCELS*SPALL 
CHURCH CRAFTS 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. | 


a 


74 


. 2 
4s 
az : 


New York City. Attractive furnished rooms, 
with or without bath, for women. 
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Federal Writers’ Project 
Guide Indicates New York 
Truly is City of Churches 


New YorK—A glance at the index of 
the New York City Guide, the most re- 
cent addition to the American guide series 
by the Federal Writers’ Project, proves 
that New York is a religious city—in- 
deed, a city of churches. One hundred 
seventeen of them—churches, synagogues, 
and meeting houses—are described, a num- 
ber of them Episcopal Churches containing 
valuable art treasures. 

A few, like the famous Little Church 
Around the Corner, are already enshrined 
in the hearts of people who have never been 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Caution 


CauTion is urged in dealing with a young man 
who, using many different names, pretends to be 
working toward a theological scholarship at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., by sell- 
ing subscriptions to various secular magazines. No 
such scholarship has ever been offered by the school 
of theclogy of the university. Anyone coming in 
contact with him should report the matter to the 
police, and to the Rev. Bayard H. Jones, Dean, 
The School of Theology, Sewanee. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
_Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Price and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary's Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

a—eea—— 
= BOARDING 

se St SS ee ae ee eee 
BOARDING HOME for children or infants. In 
_ Cornwall township, Orange county, New York, 
Intelligent, motherly care and training; excellent, 
correctly balanced food furnished by gentlewoman 
of experience in dietetics. Modern, fully equipped, 
and pleasant country home. Correspondence with 


parents, guardians, or trustees will receive careful 


attention. Medical and social references furnished. 
Please address communications care of Box K-383, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th street, 


i Reasonable rates. 
‘ifteen minutes to Fair grounds. Address Sisters 
F Sr. Mary, St. Mary’s Hostel. 


Se 
SHRINE MONT—see adv. in display section. 
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‘ Houses of Retreat and Rest 


DREW'S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
rs oF St. Jonn Baptist. For women re- 
- from “ppg illness or for rest. Private 
to $15. 


- Island, N. Y. House open through- 


1 | 


OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay | 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


within hundreds of miles of the city; the 
outward aspects of others, like St. Paul’s 
and Trinity, are probably known in all 
parts of the world. 

There is the Church of the Ascension 
on Fifth avenue at 10th street, for ex- 
ample. It contains what is considered the 
finest work of John La Farge—The As- 
cension. 

And there is a less well-known church 
with a history suggestive of old English 
times—St. Luke’s chapel, on Hudson 
street, at the foot of Grove, which, the 
guide relates, was opened in 1822 on land 
that was part of Trinity church farm. Un- 
der the approach to the font is a wooden 
figure of St. Christopher, brought from 
South America in colonial times. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNITURE. Direct Factory Prices. 

Pews, Pulpits, Altars, Lecterns, Clergy Chairs, 
Altar Vases, Crosses, Candlesticks, Baptismal 
Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday Schvol Furniture. 
We allow for or sell your old eguipment. Catalog 
and details on request. Repincron Co., Depart- 
ment X, Scranton, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. REDINGTON 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Rosert 
Rossins, 859 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


ee eee ee ee ee 
MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 
for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
ewe 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


LINENS, DAMASKS, stoles and materials. Altar 

linens, hangings, surplices to order. Attractive 
prices. Cnrurcn Surrries & EaquirMent CG, 
2036 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


IRISH LINEN. Special qualities for Church use. 

Priced so that you may now replace worn linens 
with the best. Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., 
Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. | 


hE anmenmeenmemeene ee 


RATES 


Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
tiages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
25 cts. per count line (10 lines to the inch). 
b. Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 
c. Retreats, one six-line insertion free; addi- 
tional lines or additional insertions 25 cts. | 
per count line. ; 
All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser ; 
5 cts. per word including box number and. 
address when keyed in our care to be for- | 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion, 
e. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus 
service charge on keyed advertisements. 
f. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 


a 


fied advertising, 


g- Copy for advertisements must be re 
_ Milwaukee 10 days bef 
x {  vektep 


St. Mark’s school, Southborough, Mass., Sept 


s eptember 6, T | 


Religious Topics Consume } 
Less Than 2% of Europea) 
Radio Time, Survey Sho! 


Lonpon (RNS)—An average of ¢ 
1.79% of radio broadcasting time in | 
20 leading European countries was deve 
to religious topics during the last quai} 
of 1938, according to statistics releaj 
by the International broadcasting ur 
office in Geneva. . 

At the top of the list, with regard 
amount of time given to religion, sta 
the Roman Catholic broadcasting stat 
KRO in Holland, with 10.1%. N 
comes Finland with 9.2% and then 
thonia with 6.9%. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH AN 
FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 
Write for informaticn and prices. Lycett, I 
317 North Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER desires chan 

Excellent record, including. 12 years’ train 
metropolitan boy choirs. Rectors’ endorseme 
Churchman. Modest remuneration. Box 5-355, 
Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORGANIST, young woman, seminary ‘gradua 

eight years’ experience Episcopal service as 
ganist and director of mixed, boy, and childre 
choir; complete charge of musical activities, incl 
ing coaching of Church affiliated groups in op 
ettas, Choral clubs; wishes to make change te 
church in need ef services in line with her expe 
ence. Box B-390, Tue Livinc Cxurcu, Milw 
kee, Wis. 


SEXTON, married, rectors’ testimonials, seve 
-years’ experience management of Church pr 
erty and personnel, desires change. Box K-3 
Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. - | 


RETREATS 


FREE—RETREAT NOTICES  __ 


THE LIVING CHURCH, in an effort to promc 

the practice of going into Retreat among la 
men and clergymen, calls attention to its ne 
service. In the future, Tae Livinc Cuurce w 
print, free of charge in its classified section o 
notice of any retreat held for Episcopal clergyme 
laymen, or laywomen. Further notices will 
eestae for at our usual low rate of 25 cent 
ine. i 

Send notices early to the advertising departn 
of Tue Livine Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wiscon 


ANNUAL RETREAT for College Clergy, s 
_masters, and others interested, under the 
pices of the Church Society for College Work 


ber 12 to 14, 1939. Conductor: Rev. Theo 
Wedel, College of Preachers. Leaders of ¢ 
ence which follows retreat: Rev. Alden D 


tember 6, 1939 


yenth Annual Laymen’s 
eeting in Mass. Planned 


Boston, Mass.—Laymen® of Massa- 


tet for their seventh annual conference 
St. Mark’s school, Southborough, 
ass.. September 16th and 17th. This 
t ference which has trained hundreds of 
n for better participation in parish 
iairs, is held under the auspices of the 
pcesan field department of which the 
ry. Harry Hamlin Hall is chairman and 


‘The Rev. Dr. Charles W. Sheerin, vice- 
ssident of the National Council, will 


we had an afternoon of friendly com- 
ition in golf and tennis. 

{Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts will 
each on Sunday morning, 


setts, two delegates to each parish, will | 


liip H. Stafford the executive secretary. | 


ren the conference sessions after the men | 


September | 
Ith, in the course of a program beginning | 


Ith a service of Holy Communion at | 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


11 a.m. The Every Member Canvass, 
whose promotion is the chief aim of the 
conference, will be the subject of two dis- 
cussion periods led by parish 
chairmen. — 


Canvass 


Dr. F. B. Reazor to be Honored 
by St. Mark’s, West Orange, N. J. 
West OranceE, N. J.—An altar of 


carved American oak is to be installed in 
St. Mark’s church here in memory of the 
late Rev. Dr. Frank Burroughs Reazor, 
for 33 years rector of the church and rec- 
tor emeritus until his death. The altar is 
being designed and built by Leslie K. 
Nobbs of New York. 

Dr. Reazor reduced the mortgage on St. 
Mark’s church by $20,000, and made a 
strong impression on the community by his 
devoted services. The altar will be in- 
stalled in the west transept of the church, 
where it will be used for weekday services 
and small weddings. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


| 


J. S. Burleson of Society for 
Visual Education is in Alaska 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA—John S. Burle- 
son of the Society for Visual Religious 
Education stopped in Anchorage to take 
motion pictures of All Saints’ mission and 
of a confirmation service when Bishop 
Rowe recently visited this mission. Mr. 
Burleson is taking pictures of the work of 
the Church in Alaska in its various mission 
stations. 

He stopped at St. Mark’s mission, 
Nenana, and took pictures of the work 
there, and then went to Fort Yukon, tak- 
ing scenes of the Hudson Stuck memorial 


hospital. 
— 


Three Hundred Yet to be Raised 


VirGINIA BEacH, VA.—Only $300 now 
remains to be raised in the campaign of 
Galilee church, the Bishop Tucker mem- 
orial here. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


’ BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
. Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
isical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
ve classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
sividual attention, and very high standards are maintained.The 
nool has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee--- 
0.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
-examination. For Catalogue and information address 


' The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


CHRISTCHURCH 
Sehool for Boys 


ollege prep., non-military; able faculty, fully accred- 
ed, highest scholastic rating. Beautifully located in 
salthful, historic Virginia on Rappahannock. All 
‘hletics; water sports;boat building ;nautical course. 
‘wned by Diocesan Schools of Va. Moderate tuition. 
ddress, HEADMASTER, CHRISTCHURCH,VA. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


z - Saratoga Springs, Health Centre of America 
iscopal School for 60 girls, ages 8-18. Tuition 

$500-$650. Regents’ examination for college en- 

; trance. Business, Art, Music, French, 

wa Winter Sports. 

‘The Rev. F. Allen Sisco, Ph.D., Rector 


Protection, Care, Health, Education 


SCHOOL 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST s.o%os 


A Boarding and Day Seheol fer Girls 
4 In the Country near Morristown 
‘Under the care of the Sisters of St. John Baptist 
(Episcopal Church) 

College Preparatory and General Courses, 

Musie and Art : 
Ample Grounds, Outdoor Life 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Mendham, N. J. 


copal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
. all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 
and Music. . Complete sports program. 

School. Accredited. Address: Registrar, 
(os es " Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis courts. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $650. 
F@R CATALOG, ADDRESS: MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., 

BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 


Saint Mary's School 
Peekskill New York 
College Preparatory and : 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited to leading colleges. Country environments — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletics, 
Riding. Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. 
Laura Fewler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


Oakland Plantation School 


For Younger Girls 
Exclusive Southern Home life. Standard 
courses. Individual care. References re- 
quired. Address: 


MRS. ROSEWELL PAGE | 
Beaver Dam Virginia 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


96th Year. Episcopal. Effective preparation for C.E.B. Exam- 
inations. General course. H. S. graduates prepared intensive- 
ly for college. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
H. S. graduates. Separate lower school. Riding. Sports. 
Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


SS 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THE BERKELEY Divinity SCHOOL 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Affiliated with Yale University 
Dean W. P. Ladd 80 Sachem Street 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


_ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
||Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Full Undergraduate Course on the Tu- 


torial System, leading to Degree of TH.B. 
Eight months Canonical Studies and three 
months Clinical Training. 

Address: THE DEAN 
4205 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. z 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA “ft 
Address THE DEAN 


COLLEGES 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER> 


COLLEGE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
AnAccredited College for Women 


degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economies, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. + ‘ 


LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention be 
THE LIVING CHURCH ? 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. at 
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NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
in prare. 


FRANK ALBUS, PRIEST 
Easton, Pa.—The Rev. Frank Albus, 


reported missing from his home in East 
Orange, N. J., since August 7th, was found 
dead August 19th in the kitchen of Trinity 
church here. Mr. Albus was 60 years old, 

Mr. Albus is survived by his wife and 
five children. 


ALBERT NEW, PRIEST 
WAYNESVILLE, N. C—The Rey. Dr. 


Albert New, for 23 years rector of Grace 
church here, died August 17th at his home 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


in Clearwater, Fla. Since last year he had 
been rector of the Church of the Ascension 
in Clearwater. 

A native of England, Dr. New came to 
North Carolina as a teacher in the hos- 
pital for the blind at Raleigh. This was 
30 years ago. For four years he served as 
rector of the Weldon church. He was a 
32d degree Mason and for some years 
chaplain of the grand lodge. 

Dr. New is survived by two sons, Wil- 
liam and Albert, Jr., and a daughter, Mary 
New. Interment was in Waynesville. 


we 


New Building for St. Elizabeth’s 


Sioux FAtis, $§. DAk.—Plans have been 
completed recently for a new building for 
Saint Elizabeth’s school on the Standing 
Rock reservation. The old building was 
totally destroyed by fire last winter. Mrs. 
Julia Mengel has been appointed to assist 
Mrs. MacKibbon at the school. 
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NEW YORK 
The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Amsterdam avenue and 112th street 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 11, Holy Communion and sermon; 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days); 9, Morning Prayer; 5, Eve- 
ning Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 

Ji Park avenue and 51st street 
Rey. G. P. T. Sarcrent, D.D., Rector 
Sunday Services 

8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and sermon. 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 

10:30 a.m. 

The church is open daily for prayer. 


St. George’s Church, New York 
Founded 1748—AIl Seats Free 
Stuyvesant square, 16th street E. of 3d avenue 


“The First Institutional Church in New York” 


: Rey. Ermore M. McKee, Rector : 
8 a.m., Holy Communion; 11 a.m., Service and 
Sermon ; 

ibs, Clinics, Summer Camps, Rainsford House 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
~* Madison avenue and 35th street 

ot ag Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 

‘Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. — 

Wednesdays and Holy Days: Holy Communion, 


James’ Church, New York 
adison avenue at 71st street 


€ 
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NEW YORK—Continued 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th street, between Sixth and Seventh avenues 


Sunday Masses, 7 and 9; Sung Mass, 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses, 7 and 8 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 2:30, 5, and 8 p.m. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth avenue and 53d street 
Rey. Roruir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services, 8 and 11 a.m. 


Daily: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Little Church Around the Corner 
TRANSFIGURATION ! East 29th St., 
New York 
Rev. Ranpotru Ray, D.D., Rector 
Communion, 8 and 9 a.m. (daily, 8 a.m.) 
Choral Eucharist, Sermon, 11 a.m. 
Vespers and Devetions, 4 P.m. 


Trinity Church 

Broadway and Wall Street 

In the City of New York 
Rev. Freprric §. Freminc, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. . 
Weekdays: 8, 12 (except Saturdays), 3 p.m. 

a 
PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust street between 16th and 17th streets ~ 
Rey. Franx L, Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m.; Matins, 10:30 a.m. 
High Mass, 11 a.m.; Evensong, 4 p.m. 


Daily: 7 and 9 a.m. and 12:30 and 5 y.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
.E. Juneau avenue and N. Marshall street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rotu, Dean 
9:30 (Low Mass); 1] 
e, ‘ i) 
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CLERICAL CHANGES, 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


CamrseLt, Rev. Witpurn C., formerly rec 
of St. Luke’s Church, Sea Cliff, L. I., N. Yo 
be rector of All Saints’ Church, Brooklyn, N. 
effective October Ist, and chaplain of the 101 
regiment, New York Naticnal Guard, the old 2 
regiment. Address, 463 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Como, Rev. Joun F., formerly rector of 
Mark’s Church, Anaconda, Mont.; to be rector 
St. Andrew’s Church, Port Angeles, Wash. (O] 
effective October Ist. Address, 206 Peabody St. 


McMuttin, Rev. G. Wuarrton, is temporar 
in charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Queens Villa 
Evcsil seu tere ee 


Prrerson, Rey. Joun C. R., is assistant on 1 
staff of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Baltime 
Md., and in charge of the Church of the Adve 
Address, 707 Park Ave. 


Wiriiams, Rev. Ernest H., formerly loc 
tenens at Ascension Church, Twin Falls, Idah 
is in charge of St. Paul’s Church, Blackfoot, 
John’s, Idaho Falls, and of St. James’ Church, 
Anthony, with address at Blackfoot, Idaho. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Ewinc, Rev. Quincy, formerly Ocean Sprin, 
Miss.; 1429 Henry Clay Ave., New Orleans, I 


Grint, Rev. Arrrep P., formerly 255 He 
St., Providence, R. I.; 57 Clinton Ave., Rid 
wood, N. J. 


ORDINATIONS 


Priests 


Araska—The Rey, Witrrep C. Fires was ¢ 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Bentley, $ 
fragan of Alaska, at St. Mark’s Mission, Nenar 
August 13th. He was presented by the Rev. Wé 
ren R. Fenn, and is in charge of the Mission 
Our Saviour, Tanana, Alaska. Bishop Bent 
preached the sermon. 


Artantra—The Rev. Orin Gorpon Bratt w 
advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Mikell 
Atlanta in St. James’ Church, Cedartown, G 
July 30th. He was presented by the Rev. Geor 
Myers and the sermon was preached by the Re 
Charles E. Wood. 


Deacon 


WasHInGron—Wittiam F. Weser, Jr., w 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Freeman 
Washington in the Cathedral of SS. Peter ai 
Paul, Washington, D. Ci, June 4th, and is— 
charge of Calvary Church, Montgomery, and of t 
Church of the Redeemer, Ansted, W. Va. A 
dress, 308 4th Ave., Montgomery, W. Va. 


DEGREES CONFERRED __ 


Virginia Turorocrcar Seminary—The d 
gree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred on tl 
Rev. W. H. K. Pendleton, rector of the Church | 
the Advent, Spartanburg, S. C., on June 8th | 
Virginia theological seminary, Alexandria. 


” 
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CHURCH CALENDAR 
SEPTEMBER a 

10. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

17.: Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. \ 

20, 22, 23. Ember Days. ma Reed 

21. St. Matthew. (Thursday.) “yy 

24, Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. “a 

29. St. Michael and all Angels. (Friday.) — 

30. (Saturday.) wheel 


COMING EVENTS 
“) SOUS PEM 
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ICHURCH SERVICES NEAR COLLEGES 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE | 


St. Paul’s Church | 
Brunswick, Maine | 


' Tue Rev. Greorce L. Canican, Rector 
hay Services: 8:00, 9:45, and 11:00 a.m. | 


WNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
St. Mark’s Church, Berkeley 


H Tue Rev. J. Linpsay Patron 
Tue Rev. Rannotpx C. Mirrer, Pxu.D. 
Miss Marcaret WILLIAMS 


alay Services, 7:30 and 11:00 a.m. 
mmer Club fer Students, 6:00 p.m. 


= 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
bt. Thomas Church, Hamilton, N. Y. 


‘Tse Rey. Samvuer F. Burnans, Rector 
14 Madison street 


lday Services: 8:00 a.m. Holy Communion; 
10:30 a.m. Morning Service; 11:45 a.m. 
church School. 


. DENISON UNIVERSITY 
St. Luke’s Church 


Granville, Ohio 
Rev. W. C. Seitz, S.T.D., Priest in charge 
inday 


Services: 8:00 and 11:00 a.m. 


; GOUCHER COLLEGE 
=hurch of St. Michael and All Angels 


St. Paul and Twentieth streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


‘Tue Rev. Don Franx Fenn, D.D., Rector 
“ue Rev. Harvey P. Knupsen, B.D., Curate 


Sunday Services 
30 a.m., Holy Communion 
it a.m., Morning Service and Sermon 
30 p.m., Young People’s Service League 
00 P.M., Evening Service and Sermon 


Weekdays 


ly Communion: 10:00 a.m., Monday, Wednes- 
, and Saturday. 7:00 a.m., ‘Tuesday, Thurs- 
, and Friday. Holy Days, 7:00 and 10:00 
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- Prayer daily at 9:00 a.m. 
Prayer daily at 5:15 p.m. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


- 
Christ Church, Cambridge 
Rey. Freperrc B, Krxxoce, Chaplain 


Rev. Henry B. Rossins, Assistant 
Rey. C. Lestrz Grenn, Rector 


5:30 and 8:00 p.m. 
‘ning Prayer, 8:45. S35. 
Communion, ‘Tuesdays, 10:10; Thursdays, 
30; Saints’ Days, 7:30 and 10:10 a.m. 


JIGH UNIVERSITY _ 
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Services, 7:30, 8:15, 9:00, 10:00, and. 


P.M. 
| Fridays and Holy Days: 7:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
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“Pro Christo Per Ecclesiam” 


The Church Society 
for 


College Work 


invites to its membership all 
who want to help further 
with the extension of the 
Church’s mission in schools 
and colleges. 


Write to: 


Church Society for College Work 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Christ Church, Exeter, N. H. 


EMERSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS, EXETER, AND 
STONELEIGH COLLEGE, RYE BEACH 


Sunday Services at 7:30 and 10:45 a.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, DURHAM, N. H. 
Holy Communion in the Community Church at 
times to be announced. 
Rev. Cuarres W. F. Smiru, Rector 
Rev. Junius J. Martin, Diocesan Assistant 


3805 Locust Street 
Philadelphia “ 


Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


306 North Division Street 
Henry Lewis Frederick W. Leech 
Sunday Services: 8:00 a.m., Holy Communion ; 
11:00 a.m, Morning Prayer and Sermon; 7:00 
--p.m., Student meeting in Harris Hall, State and 
Huron streets. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


University Episcopal Church 
Rey. L. W. McMiuxt1n, Priest in ioneice 
13th and R, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Sunday Services: 8: 30 and 11:00 am. and 6:00 


‘ Christ Church, Oberlin, Ohio 


| Sunday Services: Holy Eucharist 8:00 and 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE — 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


All Saints’ Chapel, Austin, Tex. 


Whitis avenue and 27th street 
3 blocks from campus 


Tur Rey. Cuesrer L. Hurts, Rector 


Sundays: Holy Communion 6:30, 7:30, and on 
first Sunday 11:00 a.m.; Morning Prayer and 
Sermon 11:00 a.m.; Student Vespers 6 P.M.; 
Student Club 6:30 p.m. 

Holy Days: Holy Communion 7:00 and 10:00 


A.M. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg 
The students’ church since 1693 
Rev. F. H. Crarcuirr, Jr., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8:00 and 11:00 a.m. and 8:00 


P.M. 
First Sunday in month: Holy Communion 9:00 
a.m. in College Chapel. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


St. John’s Church, Williamstown, Mass. 


on the Campus of Williams College 
Tur Rev. Appison Grant Noste, D.D., Rector 


Sunday Services: 8 a.m., Holy Communion ; 10:30 
a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon; first Sunday 
in month, Holy Communion. 

Weekday Services: Holy Communion, Wednesday, 
7:15 a.m.; Saints’ days, 7:15 and 10 a.m. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


a 


am.; Evensong 7:00 p.m. Weekdays: 
Eucharist, Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
a.m.; Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 7:00. 
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WORK BOOKS FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


PREPARED FOR JUNIOR and JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


PUBLISHED AUG. Ist. 


A Tour of the Prayer Book 


Prepared by the Rey. Vernon McMaster 


The aim and purpose of this work book is to ac- 
quaint young people and adults with the content 
and use of the Book of Common Prayer. Set up in 
thirty-six sheets comprising a full year’s work and 
addressed to the individual, it is especially adapt- 
able for class use by groups of young people or 
adults. Many of the work sheets carry line draw- 
ings illustrating the architecture, furniture, and 
ministry of the Church. 

Parishes and Diocesan Departments of Reli- 
gious Education dealing with isolated pupils will 
find this course of practical help in educating 
such members. 

A plain leatherette cover (to be ordered sep- 
arately) with built-in clasps is available. 

A Prayer Book is essential in working out the 
course and a list of helpful books is suggested in 
the Introduction. 

Complete Set of Work Sheets, illustrated, $.60 ; 
Work Book Cover No. 27, $.10. 


PUBLISHED AUG. Ist 


My Own History of the 
Christian Church 


Prepared by Alice M. Brookman 


This work book shows the development of the 
Christian Church through the centuries and 
towards the end, the spread of the Church in this 
country without attempting to follow the Church’s 
growth in other parts of the world. Only inci- 
dentally are other Christian bodies touched upon. 


There are thirty-two sheets, many with line 
drawings, comprising enough material for a whole 
year’s work. The sheets are punched to fit any 
standard loose-leaf binder and an undecorated 
leatherette cover (to be ordered separately ) with 
built-in clasps is available. 


Bishop Wilson’s book The Divine Commission is 
essential to the instructor, and a list of other help- 
ful books usually found in all parish libraries is 
given in the Bibliography. 


- Complete Set of Work Sheets, $.75; Work Book 
Cover No. 28, $.10. 


A Treasure Hunt for Boys and Girls 
of the Episcopal Church 


Prepared by Elizabeth P. Frazier 


An interesting work book in loose-leaf form 
requiring pupil research in phases of the life and 
government of the Church. Some of the subjects 
the organization of the parish and 


Church ; 


studied are: 
the diocese; the missionary work of the 
the organizations of the General Church; symbols; 
Christian Seasons; the Creed; 
Catechism or Offices 


Church services; 
Baptism; Holy Communion ; 
of Instruction; Confirmation. 


A plain leatherette cover (to be ordered sep- 
arately) with built-in clasps is available. 

An excellent book for source material is the 
current edition of The Living Church Annual. 
A Prayer Book, Whatea Churchman Ought To 
Know by Bishop Wilson, J Am A Vestryman, by 
Bishop Ludlow, and books of a doctrinal char- 
acter generally found in all parish libraries, will 
be found helpful in working out this course. 


Complete Set of Work $.50; Work 


Book Cover No. 25, $.10. 


Sheets, 


My Own Life of Christ 


Prepared by Alice M. Brookman 


An extremely popular work book on the life of 
our Lord. From our Lord’s Birth to His Ascen- 
sion, the student prepares his own life of Christ 
by completing the pages of the story as suggested 
by Miss Brookman. The student gains much knowl- 
edge of the history of Palestine during the time 
our Lord lived on earth. This course involved bib- 
lical research, handwork, memory work, and 
dramatics. 

An excellent source book for this course is The 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ, Our Lord, by the 
Rey. T. W. Harris. Other books are suggested in 
the short bibliography. Suggestions for the in- 
structor are given in the Introduciion. 


Complete Set of Work. Sheets, $455. Work 
Book Cover No. 26, $.10. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 EAST 41st STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Carriage Charges Additional | 


